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SPIRIT-TALK. 


Wevake ihe thee pk ag is quoted in alate number of Fraser, without any 
The human spirits saw I on a day, 
Sitting and looking each a different way; 
And hardly tasking, subtly questioning, 
Another spirit went around the rin 
To each and each: and as he phe | his say, 
Each after each I heard them singly sing, 
Some querulously high, some softly, sadly low, 
“We know not,—what avails to know 2? 
We know not,— wherefore need we know ?” 
This answer gave they still unto his suing,— 
“We know not, let us do as we are doing.” 


‘* Dost thou not know that these things only seem t” 
‘*T know not, let me dream my dream.” 


“ Are dust and ashes fit to make a treasure ?” 
“ I know not, let me take my pleasure.” 


“‘ What shall avail the knowledge thou hast sought 1” 
“ I know not, let me think my thought.” 


‘« What is the end of strife?” 
‘‘T know not, let me live my life.” 


“ How many days or e’er thou mean’st to move ?” 
‘I know not, let me love my love.” 


“ Were not things old once new?” 
“‘T know not, let me do as others do.” 


And when the rest were over past, 
“I know not, I will do my duty,” said the last. 


‘Thy duty do?" rejoined the voice: 

“ Ah, doit, do it, and rejoice ! 

But shalt thou then, when all is done, 

Enjoy a love, embrace a beauty 

Like these, that may be seen and won 

In life, whose course will then be run; 

Or wilt thou be where there is none ?” 
“I know not, I will do my duty.’’ 


And taking up the word around, above, below, 

Some querulously high, some softly, sadly low, 

“ We know not,” sang they all, “nor ever need we know :” 
“ We know not,” sang they; “ what avails to know ¢” 


Whereat the questioning spirit, some short space, 
Though unabashed, stood quiet in his place : 
But as the echoing chorus died away, 

And to their dreams the rest returned apace, 

By the one spirit I saw him kneeling low, 

And in a silvery whisper heard him say,— 

“ Truly, thou know’st not, and thou need’st not know ; 
Hope only, hope thou, and believe alway ; 

I also know not, and [ need not know, 

Only with questionings pass I to fro, 

Perpiexing these that sleep, and in their folly 
Imbreeding doubt and sceptic melancholy ; 

Till that their dreams deserting, they with me, 
Come all to this true ignorance, and thee.” 





A PORTRAIT. 


Unharmed from all the boisterous waves of life, 
_ Which dash ’gainst human hearts for evermore— 

Uninjured by the desperate winds of strife 

Which rack high minds on Earth’s storm-laden shore, 
She, blameless as a daughter, mother, wife, 

Moved on her caln: and angel-guarded way; 
Her soul with holy sweetness ever rife, 

Her brow transcendant with her mind’s pure ray, 
Through the blacix skies of Circumstance she went 
Calmly, as stars in Night’s dark firmament. 


The tinsel of the gay and gaudy world 
Moved not her envy; nor the slanderous tongue, 
Or worldling’s libel, round her being hung. 
Close in her atmosphere of pureness furled, 
Scorn back for scorn, her fine mind never hurled : 
For there are those who sneer at Virtue’s grace 
(So far from virtue they), and with flushed face 
Revile it with drooped lids and lip upcurled ! 
The sins of sister-woman moved her not, 
Save to kneel down and weep o’er their dark lot. 


How heavenly was the softness of her eyes, 
Liquid and earnest! and her brow so pale 

And hh, serene as floating summer skies! 
And her fair ringlets flattering in the gale! 

Her hv. rt so full of love, which never dies— 
Her tianquil soul so free from every stain— 

Her cho k faint flushing, and her sympathies 
Stren; (hened and freshened by the spirit-rain— 

A peace wus hers, to holy natures giveno— 

A patien! waiting for, and trust in, Heaven! 





ENDURANCE, 


To struggle when hope is banished ; 
To live when life’s salt is gone ; 
To dwell in a dream that’s vanished; 

To endure ard go calmly on; 


To know and to doubt the knowledge; 
The past to undo in thought; 

To study in Misery’s college 
The’ woes that can there be taught; 


| 
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Ob! what but despair can finish 
A task such as that for man? 

His strength will each hour diminish 
While pressed by so heavy a ban. 


But, no! the heart steeped in sorrow 
Still points to a distant goal, 

And whispers “‘ There comes a morrow, 
With peace to the steadfast suul!”’ 


A peace that is based on duty, 
The will and the power to think, 
Can carry, unscathed in beanty, 
The brave, where the feeble sink. 


At need, then, is help the nighest : 
Where the storm is fiercest, there 
The courage must still be the highest, 

To act—to resist—to bear. 





USE AND ABUSE OF MEDICINE. 


BY A PHYSICIAN. 


The English public attach too much importance to the mere adminis- 
tration of medicine. They appear to think that for every complaint med- 
icine is to be taken; that the chief, if not the only duty of a medical 
man, is to prescribe aad administer drugs; and that medicine is the sole 
cause of every change in a disease, whether for better er worse, which 
follows the use of it. In all this there is much error. An illustration 
will at once show what is meant, and prove its truth. Take a case of 
indigestion. ‘The disease may have arisen from excess of impropriety in 


| eating or drinking, or from some other bad habit continued through ig- 


rance, necessity, or self-indulgence. Inthe majority of such cases, if the 
cause be removed, the suffering will cease. If the medical man, however, 
were to content himself with pointing out the cause, and directing the 
patient to avoid it, and were to prescribe no medicine, such is the invet- 
erate expectation of physic, that most patients would go away dissatis- 
fied. Medicine is therefore given, together with directions to avoid the 
injurious habit ; the patient recovers, and the drugs get the credit. Too 
often the cause is repeated, and the same process of cure is again and again 
submitted to. It is not to be supposed that all cases of indigestion be- 
long to the class from which the above example istaken. There are some 
in which the cause may not admit of being removed ; those arising from 
mental anxiety, for instance: others in which, owing to great debility in 
the stomach, the suffering is very disproportionate to the offence. In 
both these medicine may be legitimately and usefully employed to 
pailliate suffering, until time can be gained tor effecting a more radical 
cure by other means. 

It is important to know that there is great power in the human body, to 
throw off disease and to restore health, without any help, when the cause 
is temporary and has ceased to operate. This power alone is sufficient 
to cure many diseases, not merely the trifling, bat even in many instan- 
ces the more severe unes. Suppose a cold has been taken, and the sub- 
ject of itis alittle feverish. In the mass of cases the patient will get 
well without any medical assistance. The duty of the medical man, if 
called in, is to find out whether there be any serious disease: if there be, 
he will treat it; if not, little further may be needed. He may palliate 
suffering, and may shorten the illness—both good things; but nature 
would effect a cure without him. Again, suppose a case of measles, 
scarlet fever, or typhus fever. The disease has arisen from a contagious 
poison, and it will run a certain course. Some cases are very mild. In 
these the medical man has little to do but to keep the patient out of 
harm’s way, and to be ready to act if the case becomes more severe. 
Each of these diseases is liable to become complicated with serious 
internal changes, or with a dangerous failing of the strength. A case 
that is mild to-day may be severe to-morrow. 
a professional man in these circumstances may save life. If it were 
known, however, beforehand that the case would be mild, it might 
be safely left to nature. In the case of typhus, it will be impor- 
tant to find ou*the cause of the attack, with a view to its removal, or to 
the removal of other members of the tamily from the sphere of its influ- 
ence. Suppose, lastly, a case of erysepelas. It may be the most trifling 
or the most serious disease imaginable. Many cases are so mild, that 
they might very safely be left to themselves; others are 80 severe, as to 
baffle the highest professional skill. How often do we find the cure of 
the trifling cases ascribed wholly to the drugs taken, whether from the 
hand of a regular or an irregular practitioner; whether in the ordinary 
doses of the Allopath, or in the inconceivable dilutious of the Homeopath. 

The habit of looking to physic fur everything, and of taking it to ex- 
cess, prevails much more in England than in Scotland; and the difference 
depends very much upon the difference in the circumstances of the medical 
profession of the two countries. Originally, the English apothecary was 
a dispenser of medicines only, and not a medical practitioner : he com- 
pounded physicians’ prescriptions. About the close of the seventeenth 
century, the apothecaries in London and its neighbourhood began gene- 
rally to prescribe, as well as to dispense medicines. 

The encroachment was resisted by the College of Physicians; and 
from a pamphlet published in 1724, defending the apothecaries, it seems 
that they only claimed permission to prescribe for the poor. Even so 
lately as 1812, the parties who were instrumental in obtaining the present 
Apothecaries’ Act express the opinion, “that the management of the sick 
should be as much as possible under the superintendence of the physi- 








cian.” Since 1815, the course of instruction, and the examinations insti- 
tuted by the Apothecaries’ Company, have been gradually improved ; so 
that the apothecary of the present day, instead of being ignorant of phy- 
sic, as his prototype was, is a well-educated medical man; and, in point 
of attainment, may fairly rank with the surgeon. 

Whilst the education of the apothecary has been thus improving, and 
his position changing from that of a dispenser of medicines to a medical 
practitioner, the mode of remunerating him has not changed correspond. 





ingly. The old apothecary appears to have been paid for his medicines 
only, no account being taken of his visits or advice; for it has been only 
very recently decided by the judges that a licentiate of the Apothecaries’ 
| Company can legally claim compensation for his visits and his time. 
Many are still paid almost exclusively by their charges for medicine, and 
nearly all look to this as the chief source of their income. A very few 
charge cost-price ouly for their drugs, deriving their gains from charges 
for their visits. A still smaller number of general practitioners supply 
no medicines but write prescriptions, and are paid solely for their visits 
and time. 

It is easy to see that the practitioner who is remunerated chiefly by 
payments for medicine, is not only subjected to the temptation, but is 
often really obliged to send more medicine than is needed, in order to be 
able to live. Itis not meant that medicine is sent which will do harm, but 
patients are often called upon to swallow innocent, though not always 





agreeable drugs, instead ot being required to pay for the really useful ar- 
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ticle—namely, the medical man’s time and skill. A community so train- 
ed of course think all this medicine useful and necessary ; an irrational 
faith in its powers is fostered ; and they would feel dissatisfied with the 
man who should adopt the more straightforward and honest practice of 
sending them no more drugs than are good for them. The evilis notcon- 
fined to the public: it has been equally felt by the medical man. He 
has been a petty trader rather than a professional man ; his self-respect 
has been lessened by having to supply under really false pretences, 

to charge for articles not wanted ; his position in public estimation has 
been lowered by the gradual discovery of the real state of things ; and 
too often an unfounded degree of confidence in drugs has been fostered in 
his own mind. He gives physic for the sake of the pay, until he ends by 
believing in its necessity. A habit of meddlesome activity is apt to be 
engendered, by which not a few patients are made worse instead of bet- 
ter. His practice also suffers ; for the ublic, finding themselves dosed 
with unnecessary drugs, often run into the opposite extreme ; and losing 
all confidence in them, and in regular practitioners, fly to hydropathy, 
homeopathy, and other forms of error or imposture, 

In Scotland a different state of things has prevailed. There they have 
druggists, surgeohs, and physicians, but no apothecaries. The surgeons 
sometimes supply their own medicines, charging a low price for them, 
but more frequently they only prescribe. The duties of the “ general 
practitioner” are performed by surgeons, often by physicians, who in 
that case charge only a small fee; and very commonly by entlemen 
possessing at the same time a surgeon’s diploma and a physician’s de- 
gree. Most of the leading physicians in Scotland are “family physi- 
cians’”’ in a great number of families—that is to say, they are the only 
medical attendants. At the same time, being the most eminent men of 
their body, they are applied to as “ consulting practitioners” in cases of 
greater difficulty or danger. The physician in Scotland retains the place 
which he has always held, whereas in England he has been almost super- 
seded asa “family physician” by the advancement of the apothecary, 
and he is too often regarded as a consulting practitioner only. It will be 
at once seen that the temptation to give unnecessary quantities of medi- 
cine has been much less in Scotland than in England, and that this fact 
will explain the corresponding difference in the habits of the profession 
and of the public in the two countries. 

The remedy for these evils is simple. " 
derstand that the money which they pay to a medical man ought to be 
given for his time and skill, rather than for drugs. Except in remote 
country districts, it would probably be an advantage if medical men kept 
no drugs, but only wrote prescriptions. This would remove every temp- 
tntion to the evils which have been described, and would also render the 
professional intercourse of the consulting and general practitioner more 
satisfac When two medical men agree upon a plan of treatment, it 
ought not to be in the power of one of the two to yield to the temptation, 
which may be presented in various ways, to adopt a different practice 
from that which has been settled betweon them. : 


Let the public be made to un- 





The prompt attention of 


Whilst the evils adverted to admit of remedy, there is another class of 
evils far less remediable, not arising from the abuse of medicines, but 
still connected with the relationship between medical men and the pub- 
lic. Itisvery muck to be regretted that even the most intelligent por- 
tion of the community have not, and perhaps never can be expected to 
have, the knowledge of physic required tu enable them to compare justl 
the merits of one medical man with anotker, or of medical men wi 
quacks. It is the right of each person to choose among a number of 
practitioners, regular and irregular, the one that he will employ, and to 
choose among rival systems that by which he will be treated. Yet no- 
thing is more certain than that few persons are qualified to choose well. 
Their selection, even if it happen to be a wise one, is more likely to be 
determined by bad than by good reasons. There is much truth, as well 
as some exaggeration, in Dr. Johnson’s remark, that “a physician in a 
great city seems to be the mere plaything of fortune; his degree of re- 
putation is for the most part totally casual; they that omploy him know 
not his excellence; they that reject him know not his deficience.” This 
is a very discouraging circumstance in the life of a scientific physician, as 
compared with that of a member of either of the other learned profes- 
sions. One or two illustrations, taken from actual observation, wil! show 
the kind of difficulties which the public encounter, and by which they 
are liable to be misled. f 

The cure of a patient is accounted, and, with due precautions, ought to 
be accounted, a proof of skill. But the recovery of a patient is not always 
a proof of skill, nor even of the absence of ignerance on the part of the 
practitioner; forto keepa patientfrom immediate death is only one part 
of amedical man’sduty. Take, as an example, rheumatic fever. The 
patient’s suffering is excruciating, yet he seldom dies during the attack. 
Suppose similar cases, treated by two different medical men, or one by a 
regular and another by an irregular practitioner. Both patients will prohably 
escape death and both the practitioners will therefore probably beaccounted 
skilful. Buton further inquiry, it may be found that one case lasted four or 
five days only, the other twenty orthirty. Is it nothing to have saved a patient 
several weeks of agony ? Both, however, at last resume their duties. It 
may then be found that the one can do anything that he was able to do 
before his illness, and with the same comfort; whilst the other begins to 
suffer, sooner or later, from symptoms which turn out to have their origin 
in disease of the heart, leftby the rheumatism. Both these cases were 
reputed to be ‘‘ cured,” butsurely the cure was a very different thing in 
the two cases. The one patient continues well; the other is an invalid 
from the first, and after a few years, dies of dropsy : yet the public know 
no difference. 

The disease to be treated may be an incurable one. Patients or 
their friends are too ready to think that it doesnot matter by 
whom an incurable disease is treated. There is the greatest difference, 
however, in the amount of suffering to be endured, and in the length of 
life in such cases, according as the treatment is judicious or otherwise. 
But the greatest difference between different medical men, and especially 
between medical men and quacks, in incurable diseases, as well as in 
others, is in their skill in finding out what the disease is ;in other words, 
in what is technically termed the art of Diagnosis. An ignorant medical 
man, conscious ot his inferiority to abler ones in this branch of knowledge, 
often plumes himself upon being still able to ¢reat disease as well as they 
can. Batit is easy to show that, both in curable and incurable cases, the 
correct treatment must be dased upon correct diagnosis ; and therefore 
that the man who is inferior in the one art, must, 1n the great mass of 
casos, be inferior in the other also. A patient seeks advice, and, without 
perhaps suspecting it, is in the early stage of consumption. How much 
may depend upon the positive discovery of the real disease! To say 
nothing of cure—which, if it is to be hoped for at all, can only be in the 
earliest period—nor of the prolongation of life by judicious change of cli- 
mate, the discovery of the disease may affect the question of marriage, of 
entering into or leaving business, and of life insurance. Again, another 
patient seeks advice who suspects that he isconsumptive. A man un- 
skilled in diagnosis can only give an equivocal answer to the inquiries 
made, whilst another, better informed, may be able to state sbsolutely 
that the disease is not consumption, and that there is no reason to fear 
that disease, and so may dissipate at once the fearful anxiety of the suf- 
ferer and his family. 








Another patient suffers from dropsy. One man treats it by rule, and for 
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the time gets rid of it, butdoesno more, Another discovers the cause of 
it, and gives the patient such farther directions as may prolong his life 
for years. A patient is the subject of disease of the heart, but does not 
know it. A man who can detect it is able to apprise him of it, to warn 
him against injurious or dangerous habits, and so to prolong his life, and 
enable him to make arrangements in anticipation of a sudden death. 
Another patient fears that his heart is diseased, and seeks to have the 
question determined. A practitioner, skilled in diagnosis, may be able 
with certainty to assure him that the disease is only nervous palpitation, 
and is wholly free from danger. 

In curable diseases the importance of skill in diagnosis is even greater 
than in incurable ones. A patient is the subject of scurvy. One man 
does not know the disease, and cannot therefore treat it, and the patient 
dies. Another sees what it is, gives lemun-juice, restores health in a 
month, and then points out the causes from which it has arisen, and there- 
by enables the patient to avoid the disease in future. The ignorant me- 
dical man and the impudent quack, if asked the question, will no doubt 
answer that they can cure scurvy as well as the ablest man in the land. 
So they can, when they are told that the case to be treated is scurvy ; but 
ere they discover this the patient dies. J 

A female seeks advice with a pain in the side. One man sees init a 
pleurisy,bleeds the patient, and throws her down for months. Another 
sees it isa nervous pain, strengthens the patient, and curesher in a 
month. 

A patient is seized with symptoms ofhigh fever. One practitioner sees 
that it is the beginning of typhus, husbands the strength, and saves him. 
Another believes it to proceed from an internal infla‘nmation bleeds large- 
ly, and so takes away that power which alone could resist the fatal poison 
of the disease. All these instances are taken from observation ; and the 
same observation has shown that the patient and friends rarely see the dif- 
ference between the two practitioners, and that they not unfrequently 
blame and discard the skilful one, and laud and patronise the ignorant or 
the dishonest one. 

A medical man is often very unduly praised or blamed for changes 
which arise from the natural course of the disease, and with which he 
may have nothing to do. The same disease runs a very different course 
in different cases, from causes with which we are but imperfectly acquain- 
ted, and quite independently of any difference in treatment. The course 
of consumption will afford a good illustration of this truth. One case will 
get rapidly and progressively worse, and will end fatally in a few months, 
whatever treatment is adopted. Another case will begin and go on in 
the same way as the first up to acertain point: the patient will then im- 
prove, and perhaps appear to get well. After a time he relapses again ; 
and these alternations of comparative health and severe sutlering may 
occur many times, and the disease be protracted ove: a period of many 
years, ending fatally at last. The medical man commonly gets the credit 
of being the cause of each change, whether for good os ill, and is praised 
or blamed accordingly. Such cases are a fertile source of reputation to 
irregular practitioners, who claim credit for the improvement, and easily 
find something, or some person, to blame for the aggravation of the 
disease. 

A surgeon is consulted in the early stage of a serious Mlisease. The na- 
ture of it is yet doubtful: he may think the case trifling. The illness 
goes on; the patient becomes worse, consulis another surgeon. The 
nature of the disease has then become plain, and is announced according- 
i The first surgeon is accounted a bleadever, the secoad skilful ; yet 
the very reverse may be true. 

A surgeon makes a clear mistake ; the patient finds out that he has 
done so, blames and discards his adviser forever. The surgeon may, 
notwithstanding, bea very able and a very skiltul man. There is no man 
living who does not make mistakes sometimes. 

Two medical men are consulted in succession: each gives a different 
opinion. The patient almost invariably assumes that the second is right, 
and blames the first. Ifthe two men previously occupied an equal pro- 
fessional station, the one opinion should still be regarded as equally good 
with the other, until farther evidence has shown which was right. 

Another error consists in supposing that a medical man cannot have 
acquired much experience until he is eonsiderably advanced in life. The 
frequent consequence of this is shown by the adage—“A physician can- 
not earn his bread until he has no teeth toeat it.” The late eminent 
surgeon Mr. Liston has well exposed this error inthe following words :— 
“* Years are not the measure of experience. It does not follow that the 
older the surgeon is, the more experienced and trustworthy he must be. 
The greatest number of well-assorted facts on a particular subject consti- 
tutes experience, whether these facts have been culled in five years or in 
fifty.” One man advantageously placed may have seen more patients at 
the age of thirty than another hasseen at seventy. But the number of 
patients seen is not the only guide to the amount of experience. One 
man, from natural ability, or industry, or the stimulus to think, furnished 
by the circumstancés in which he is placed, sees more and reflects more, 
and therefore extracts more experience from one case than another does 
from a hundred. 

An excessive confidence in physic, if not the parent, is certainly the 
nurse of quackery or irregular practice, both without and within the pale 
of the profession. Whilst there is suffering to be relieved, there will be 
found ignorant and weak men, who deceive themselves, and dishonest 
men, who deceive others, in professing to have the power of relieving it. 
Examples of cure are adduced, circulated, and believed, and so the fame 
and practice of the empiric are extended. We do not propose to enter 
into a discussion of the subject of quackery: the question 1s too large 
for the end of an article like this, but one or two remarks upon it may not 
be without their use. 

Medical men and the publiccommonly take different views of this sub- 
ject. Medical men are charged with professioual prejudices, and with 
interested motives, which shut their eyes to the truth. They, on the 
other hand, think that the public are not qualified to discern, until 
schooled by a disastrous experience, the deceptions practised upon them. 
We believe that itis not the interestof medical men to oppose any im- 
provement of their art, and that, as a body, they do not think it to be so; 
and as to professional prejudice, we ask for evidence of the existence of 
anything more than adue measure of scientific caution. History will 
show how many infallible remedies for various diseases have been vaun- 
ted and forgotten: for how many improvements can history show us 
that we are indebted to quacks ? 

But cures adduced, and respectably attested. Facts, are stubborn 
things—how are these to be set aside? Someof them are true, and 
some of them are false. The history of empiricism is full of interest to 
the mental philosopher. The phrenologists have an organ of wonder ; 
and of the existence of the faculty ascribed to this organ, we think it is 
impossible to doubt. Whatever is new or marvellous has an irresistible 
attraction for some minds; to doubt the marvel is to rob them of their 
idol. What they love they cling to ; and withouta particle of conscious 
dishonesty, they will solemnly attest to be true that which is plainly and 
indubitably false. History will place beyond the power of any to doubt 
the assertion, that it is impossible to invent statements more absurd and 
more false than some which have been attested as facts by intelligent and 
respectable persons. One instance of this kind may be given from the 
life of an individual, of the value of whose pretensions most persons will 
probably by this time have formed the same opinion. St.John Long 
professed to have a liniment which would cure consumption; and he de- 
claired it to possess this remarkable property—that a rubbed upon 
the chest, it would produce a sore upon the skin over the diseased part of 
the me, but would produce no effect upon the skin over the sound 

. any persons of rank, intelligence, and undoubted integrity attes- 
ted the truth of this statement in acourtof justice. Yet the fact so attes- 
ted was undoubtedly false, and few peyene probably now believe it. The 
— caressed St John Long, enriched him, and when, in spite of his own 
iniment, he fella victim himself to consumption, they raised a splendid 
monument to his memory. The liniment still exists, and consumption 
finds as many victims as ever. Canit be a matter of surprise that medi- 
cal men, whose pursuits necessarily familiarise them with along succes- 
sion of such frauds or follies, should be slow to believe the reports of im 
probable or impossible cures, which are propagated by silly, sanguine, or 
wicked men, even when they are attested by respectable and disinteres- 
ted persons? But some of the recoveries are real: how is the argument 
in favour of quackery drawn from these to be disposed of ? The explana- 
tion will be different in different cases. 

Itis not by the result ofa few single cases that the benefit of any plan 
of treatment can be judged of. It isonly by a comparison of the results 
of a large number of cases treated in one way, with an equal number 
similarly circumstanced, treated in another way, that the truth can be 
arrived at. Such teers mg the public have neither the opportunity 
nor the requisite knowledge to make. Take a number of cases of any 
curable disease, and treat them all in the worst possible way, and a few of 
them will be almost sure to get well. The most ignorant quack will there- 
fore be able to adduce tome recoveries, which he will parade as cures. 
The failures he will take care not to talk about ; and no other person will 
think the matter worth his trouble. Thus a number of persons may die 
who could have been cured ; still more may have been kept in protracted 
suffering ; and the public can never know these facts. An occasiunal re- 








covery, well advertised, either-by zealous friends or in the usual news- 
paper channel, will make a reputation that will often wear long enough 
to accomplish the aathor’s purpose, by filling his pocket. 

All quacks are not to be placed upon the same level, nor are they all 
without the limits of the medical profession. The essence of quackery 
is one spirit assuming many shapes. Universally it ministers to the love 
of the marvellons, by its reports of wonderful cures, generally effected 
by some novel means : it profits by the pain which doubt, or suspense, or 
absolutely blighted hope inspires ; and it soothes and pleases by confi- 
dent promises to do that which isimpossible. It builds up a reputation 
out of the ruinous materials of the reputation of others which it has pul- 
led down: it creates a danger that it may have tie honour of removing 
it ; it conjures up disasters which would have come but for its timely and 
providential interference ; it blows its own trumpet, and persuades or 
or pays others to blow for it: it often makes a profession of pure disinter- 
estedness, whilst it is always purely selfish, although it often for a time 
ingeniously hides the vice. 

Ve will now briefly indicate a few of the ways by which an explaua- 
tion may be given of most ofthe “ cures” attributed to quacks, admitting 
at the same time that they may at times do good by by accident: and also 
that many cures ascribed to the regular doctors might fairly be attributed 
to the causes here pointed out ;— 

1. The regulation of the diet—the omission of excessive drink, or the 
correction of some other bad habit, may have done all the good. Exam- 
ples : cases of indigestion, nervous depression, &c. 2. The natural pow- 
ers may have effected a cure in many cases, independently of, or in spite 
of other means employed at the same timo. Examples: common cold, 
slight fever, mild cases of erysipelas, measles, scarlet fever. &c.; and 
even some more severe diseases. 3. The improvement m<y bea part of 
the natural course of the disease. Example: some cases of consump- 
tion, as previously explained. 4, A trifling disease may be mistaken 
fora serious one—as a cold for consumption-—and the latter disease 
may then appear to have been cured. So aninnocentswellingmay be 
mistaken for cancer. 5. We have known patients convalescent f rom 
serious diseases, before they had regained their wonted strength, become 
impatient, consult an irregular practitioner, and then give him credit for 
the subsequent improvement, which was simply due to the gradual re- 
turn of health under the influences of natural causes. 6. Faith.—The 
contident expectation of benefit cures many. This is especially seen in 
nervous diseases. Many years ago Dr Beddoes and SirH. Davy were 
engaged at Bristol in experimenting upon the effects of breathing various 
gases. Sir H. Davy wished to observe the effects of the respiration of some 
gas upon a patient suffering from palsy. Before using the gas, he noted 
the temperature of the patient’s body, and for this purpose he inserted the 
bulb ofa small thermometer under the tongue. ‘he man imagined this 
little preliminary proceeding to be the means of cure, and immediately 
declared himself cured. Innumerable examples of this kind might becul- 
led from the records of science. 7. Injudicious medival men uot unfre- 
quently do harm, as by bleeding, purging, and otherwise depressing pa- 
tients who really require support. Suppose a homeopathist then called 
in, and doing what we take leave to assume as nothing, the patient may 
gain time to recover strength, and appears to be benefited. 8. There 
are some diseases which we have little or no power to cure but which 
ordinarily cease after a time of themselves—such is the sutfering produ- 
ded by the passing of gall-stones. A patient may have been treated for 
months by a surgeon without benetit; another surgeon or a quack is then 
consulted. The disease ceases sooner or later spontaneously, and the last- 
comer take the credit, which is due to neither, but solely to nature. 

In conclusion, we must guard against an inference which would not be 
warranted, but which an inattentive reader might draw from what has 
been said—namely, that we have no faith in drugs. Although we do not 
believe much which is currently received, both in the profession and out 
of it, we have the firmest faith in the benefit to be obtained trom the pro- 
peruse of drugs. We will refer to a few facts, as examples only of the 
kind of evidence upon which our faith rests. We appeal, then:—1. To 
the case of ague.—I[t will go on for months if left to nature; it will ruin 
the general health, and destroy life. It may be stopped in most instances, 
at almost any period of its course, by a single dose of quinine, and almost 
always by avery small number of doses. 2. To cases of ancemiaor 
bloodlessness.—A,gjrl blanched, feeble, and useless, becomes rosy, strong, 
and fit for any work under the use of a short course of iron. 3. To the 
immediate benefit often afforded by opium in asthma, colic, neuralgia(tic), 
rheumatism, and many other spasmodic and painful diseases. 4. To the 
benefit of opium in delirium tremens—the trembling delirium of drun- 
kards.—A furious maniac is restored to reason by afew doses of this drug. 
5. To the benefit of opium and other astringents in dysentery and diar- 
rhea. 6. To the utility of iodine in many cases of swelled neck (bron- 
chocele). 7. To the utility of arsenic in various diseases of the skin ; 
of sulphur in the itch; of various drugs in St. Vitus’s dance, and in los- 
sesof blood from different parts ; and lastly, to the utility of alcoholic 
drinks in certain forms of' fever. 

These facts might be increased, if necessary, to any reasonable amount. 
They are simple enough, and common enough to be verified by any one, 
and they admit of no dispute. We invite those who doubt the utility of 
drugs to seek an opportunity of witnessing them, and to reflect upon them 
with a simple desire to find out the truth, and we will answer for the con- 
clusion to which they will be forced to come.—Chambers's Edinburgh, 
Journal. 





A DAY’S STALKING 
IN THE RAMGHUR DISTRICT, INDIA. 


Day was just dawning as we rode off towards the tents. The night’s 
rain had calmed the fiery gale, and cleared away the dust and sand that 
hitherto had loaded the air and dimmed the light, and as the sun rose, all 
nature sparkled in his beam, and seemed to smile with gladness at the 
change. The withered grass was already turning green, and the parch- 
ed trees looked solbechen. and sent forth their fragrance as if in incense 
for the boon. The lapwing bovered about screaming his rejoicings, and 
the lark sang merrily as he soared high on the buoyant air, and our hearts 
were gay as his as we cantered freely along over the trackless waste, the 
horses bounding joyously forward as they trod the elastic turf. But as 
the sun advanced, the happy delusion vanished like a dream—the heat 
and glare became intense, and soon all traces of the joyous change were 
gone, 

It was almost noon when we reached our camp, which we were glad 
to find pitched under the shade of a fine mango grove, offering a delicious- 
ly cool retreat from the fire that raged outside. 

_ The Shikaries had good news for us, but it was too late for the heavy 
jungle, which was yet a long way off, so we indulged in a siesta till the 
cool of the evening, when we went out after the small game which were 
calling in every direction around the camp; peacocks, partridge, jungle- 
fowl, quail, and many others of the feathered tribe, seemed beut upon 
summoning us to their destruction, and having committed some havoc 
amongst them we returned home with a full bag. 

The first crowing of the jungle cock roused us next morning, and we 
were soon on the way to the great forest. 

There were numerous tracks of game, but our party was too large,and 
the noise we made in scrambling through the thick cover drove all be- 
foreus, and for a long time we saw nothing; I, therefore, struck off in a 
different direction, taking only Khungle with me to carry a spare rifle. 

We soon came on the tresh trail of a large herd of sambur, which led 
us a chase till evening, and I began to despair of finding them, and was 
thinking of giving it up, when about a hundred yards ahead I observed a 
tree shake violently, as if some large animal rubbed itself against it ; con- 
cluding it to be the sambur,we crept up as near as possible till we could 
distinctly hear every movement or sound they made, bnt the underwood 
and long grass quite concealed them from view. It seemed that they 
were just rising from their noonday siesta, some were already on foot, 
and we could hear others now and then rise and begin to graze or crop 
the leaves, while the tree was still shaken by a stag that rubbed his young 
antlers against it. 

Long and eagerly I watched my opportunity, and had just got a 
glimpse of a fine stag, when suddenly the deep roar of a tiger came boom- 
ing on the still air, and the startled herd rashed wildly past us ; reserv- 
ing my shot for nobler game, I let them go unharmed, and when all was 
again quiet we crept cautiously forward to recounoitre. 

The sun had set to us, and the shades of evening were fast spreading 
over the scene. There was a solemn stillness and deep silence abroad, 
which, combined with the gloom of evening, made the solitude of the 
mighty forest doubly impressive; not a leaf stirred on the tall trees, 
and the dew-drop gathered upon them, end stood glistening without 
a breath to shake it down; no living thing was to be seen, and not a 
sound to be heard, except the distant crowing of the jungle fowl, or the 
peacock’s call. 

; I was listening intently with my ear to the ground, for some indica- 
tion of the enemy, when all at once his unearthly roar again burst upon 
the silence, and rumbled grandly on through the hollow echoes of forest 
and hill. We went on in the direction from which it came, and found 


the mangled remains of a human body. There was little of it left 7 


sides the bones, but it was evident the deed had not long been done, fy, 
the blood was scarcely dry, the marks of the death struggle were st}} 
fresh upon the ground, and the ghastly skull seemed even yet to Bape 
with horror and dismay. 

I guessed that the destroyer was not far off, and while casting roung 
for bis track, a low hollow growl, that seemed to come from the very 
ground under our feet, warned us to look to ourselves. For a momert 
I thought he was upon us; my heart felt too large tor me, and [ could 
scarcely breathe for agitation, while even poor Khungle’s swarthy visage 
became less dark than usual; but he came not, and the next moment we 
heard him going off through the thick cover, where it was impossible to 
get even a glimpse of his tawny hide. We soon found the trail, and 
were following it up as well as the growing darkness would allow, when 
a low whistle ton Khungle, who wasa little behind, caught my ear, [t 
was his never-failing signal of game in sight, so I went back to where he 
stood beckoning to me, and gazing intently at some object which I coulg 
not see from my position. ‘‘ Bhalook, bhalook,’’ (bears, bears,) he whig. 

ered as I approached, and to my great joy I saw three of them together 
in the middle of a large open glade. Two were py fiercely, while 
the third seemed endeavouring to separate them, and at last succeeded jn 
restoring peace for awhile, but their suvage anger was not to be restrain. 
ed, and again they rashed upon each other with redoubled fury. It was 
a grand sight to see the ungainly brutes clash together, the force with 
which they met bringing both to the ground, when, locked in each oth- 
er’s iron gripe, they rolled and tumbled about, while they sustained the 
deadly fight with teeth and hind claws. 

As they seemed well matched, and likely to keep it up for some time, 
I thought it a favourable opportunity to —— so leaving Khungle 
where he was, with directions to run up with the second rifle as soon as 
I fired, I started off while the fight was at its highest—there was not a 
bush between them and the jungle, and I could see nothing to cover my 
advance except a few scattered tufts of grass; but, by means of crawl. 
ing along, serpent like, from tuft to tuft, I had got over half the distance, 
when, to my great relief, I came to a narrow ravine, which, winding 
along in the direction of my quarry, promised ample cover for the rest of 
the way. 

I ae breathed freely and had leisure to examine the lie of the land. 
The fight was over for the present, and the combatants stood eyeing each 
other with no friendly aspect, while their peace-making companion kept 
between them, as if to prevent a renewal of hostilities. They were an 
awkward looking trio—but one of them, more especially, was as diaboli- 
cal looking an old savage as I ever had to deal with. He was far above 
the ordinary size, and being nearly bald from age, or fighting, his mis- 
shapen form was the more remarkable, while the little hair that was left, 
instead of concealing deformities, as it usually does for the race, hung in 
matted lumps from his Jong gaunt body and distorted limbs, or bristled 
fiercely out whenever it could; as the hideous monster stood grinning 
and glaring upon his rival, he looked every inch a fiend. 

As I had anticipated, the ravine covered my advance well, and after 
following its course for some distance, I caught a passing glimpse of them 
through a narrow fissure in the bank. They disappeared in a moment, 
but I saw they had taken the alarm, and with heads erect, as they snuffed 
the tainted air, were shuffling towards me. 

With a beating heart I waited for their approach, and as I heard them 
coming nearer and nearer, I began most devoutly to wish myself safely 
out of it. The suspense was short, though it seemed an age to me, and 
I felt a sort of relief when the huge brutes appeared on the top of the 
bank, looming large as they stood between me and the clear blue sky. 

Aiming at the centre of the white ring in the chest, I tired at the near- 
est—a grim-looking old savage, whose bright eye twinkled mischievously 
when she first caught sight of me, and she fell with a fierce roar and 
gurgling growl, that I fondly hoped was her last, but it soon proved other- 
wise, and had nearly cost me dear; for, thinking her account settled, | 
fired my second barrel at one of the others as they were walking off, 
seemingly inclined todepartin peace. It hit him, and he turned sharply 
round and came back, his eyes flashing fire as he glared upon me witha 
look of fierce defiance and dire vengeance ; and then, roaring with min- 
gled agony and rage, charged headlong down the bank, followed closely 
by his wounded mate, who by this time had recovered herself. 

Helpless now, and almost hopeless, I fled the storm, and though I ran 
with all the energy of despair, the enraged brutes were closing on me 
fast. I felt their very breath upon my head, and I thought my hour was 
come, but doubling short, { managed to elude their grasp, and betore 
they could follow the sudden turn, I had gained upon them cgnsiderably. 
At the same moment I caught sight of my trusty Khungle coming full 
speed to the rescue, and I felt reprieved. Though the bears were again 
eee up, the gallant fellow came on in the face of danger, and I had 
scarcely time to snatch the rifle from his hand as we met, before they 
were upon us. There was not a moment for aim, but A lucky shot from 
the hip rolled the foremost of them over as he was making his final rush 








to grapple. He turned a somerset past me at I sprang aside to avoid 
him, and then lay doubled up into a ball quite motionless. Fortune fa- 
voured me with the second barrel also, and the other fell to the shot ; but 
again she struggled hard with death, biting her wound and tearing the 
earth in her impotent rage, while making a desperate effort to rise. At 
last she recovered hersell , and stood looking at me as if about to renew 
the charge. It was an anxious moment, as I was again defenceless; but 
happily she seemed to have enough of it. Herheart failed, and she went 
off growling to the jungle, leaving me master of the field. 

Though it was somewhat dark, I found little difficulty in following up 
the blood-stained track, and having reloaded both rifles, I soon traced 
her home. It was a dark dell, where the jungle was so thick and tangled 
that not a ray of light could penetrate. As I reached it there wasa crash 
through the thicket, and an angry roar issued from its deepest gloon— 
but 1 could see nothing except two glaring orbs, that seemed to float to- 
wards me onthin air, growing and larger brighter as they approached. It 
was evident that the brute was charging, and all I had for it was a snap 
shot at the flashing eyes. It proved a good one, and when the rifle’s echo 
died away in the distance all was again hushed and still. After listening 
awhile I groped my way on and found her quite dead, the ball having 
entered the forehead between the eyes. 

Night was closing in, and the evening vapours obscured what little 
light remained, but my work was not finished yet; for on returning to 
look after the other bear, I found that he had rallied and was making 
his way to the jungle. The old fiend was more bent on mischiet than 
ever, and as soon as he saw me, down he came, tooth and nail, to the 
charge 

Both barrels, at a distance of twenty paces, had little effect but to 
increase his fury, as he received their contents; and by the time I was 
ready with the other rifle, he was up with me. I gave him right and 
left with the muzzle between his fore paws, and it sent him reeling 
back, bat his fierce nature seemed sustained by rage, for he soon recover- 
ed the shock, and came on again, furious as ever, though much crippled. 

[ was obliged to run for it again, but having the speed of him now 
soon got out of his way, and then I managed to reload while retreating. 
Another right and left brought him to, but he did not fall, and still pre- 
sented a determined front, rushing at me whenever I went near him. | 
loaded with my last ball, and anxious to make the most of it, waited till 
he was quite still, and then taking a steady shot at his head, finished his 
career, and terminated the day’s adventure. The gallant old brute sank 
quietly to the earth and never moved again. 

The field was won at last, and joyfully I turned my steps homewards, 
reflecting, as I went, on my debt of gratitude to Providence for the 1ssue. 
It was a long and lonesome walk through the dark forest, and I sorely 
felt the want of ammunition as we occasionally heard the hungry cry ot 
some prowler of the night, but we reached camp in safety, and met my 
friend De M. coming out with all the followers he could muster, to seek 
for us. He had heard the firing from a distance, and trom my long ab- 
sence, began to fear that all was not right. ‘ 

Next morning I sent Khungle with a party to bring home my quarry 
while De M. and I poposadiell in quest 0 fresh adventures. 





THE PEACE CAMPAIGNS OF ENSIGN FAUNCE 
BY MICHAEL SOUTH. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

The mess-room was a large apartment, with a very small fireplace, and 
walls stained the colour of blotting-paper. There were four officers 1 
it, to whom John was introduced, and the circumstance of his being 
chaperoned by Harket! was very much in his favour, causing Gseety", 
the junior ensign, who had joined about three months before — “4 
regard him as a superior person; for the halo with which Mr. " on 
was in his eyes surrounded tinged all whom he patronised with g hive 
Standing with his back to the fire was a corpulent man with a white 
head, whose manner was the very reverse of what Joho had yet experl- 
enced; for whereas all the others had received him as if they were very 
old gentlemen indeed, to whom the forms of life had become wearisome 
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iti ior Rellick welcomed him with courteous hu- 

-— rPrhe og was a bachelor about fifty-five years of age: 
mility- ee i ied ft the service, and 
all his contemporaries had long since married or te : , 
having no resources whatsoever within himself, he was obliged to o. 
form to the tastes of his young associates, and was consequently an o . 
boy. He took an interest in all their proceedings : would trot roan 
their rooms half-a-dozen times a-day, gossiping away about their bets 
and their love affairs, and giving them instructions in immorality in a 
way at once admonitory and fraternal like Mentor and Telemachus in one. 
He would mark for them at rackets for hours together, and was con- 
stantly in the billiard-room, though the arch of his figure prevented - 
from approaching the table near enough to handle a cue. Although the 

rold gentleman must have been in reality very lonely and dismal, he 
was always in a state of galvanic hilarity; he was delighted to be joked 
with on any subject except his white head or his waist, and a charge of 
laxity in bis morals never failed to excite a fitof chuckling ending in tem- 
porary asphyxia. In early life he had served in the Peninsula, and was 
consequently as jntimately acquainted with the science of war as a prin- 
ter’s devil is with literature ; but this, and all other dignifying advantages 
of rank and experience, he voluntarily laid aside to assume an ag 
juvenility, which suggested the idea of a patriarch playing at ope = 

Captain Jessamy, lounging on a sofa near, put some questions to John 
with languid politeness, and on finding what county he came from, asked 
him if he knew Sir Frederick Toplofty, the Lord-lieutenant of it? Now 
John could scarcely be said to know him, inasmuch as his acquaintance 
with Sir Frederick was limited to distant admiration of him when appear- 
ing at the county town as high sheriff, foreman of the grand jury, propo- 
ser of a county member, or in some other exalted public character. But 
the question caused him to perceive that Captain Jessamy was very 
highly connected; and Ensign Oldstyle, who had suspected it previously, 
was now confirmed in the impression. Mr. Puddicombe was sitting on 
the table reading a newspaper, which he handed to John, telling him 
there was a capital crim. cou. in it~a remark that caused the major to 
crack one or two indecorous jokes, winking at the same time at our hero, 
who was much puzzled at his superannuated gambols. 

While John pretended to read the newspaper he was mentally com- 
paring his companion in arms with the ideas he had formed of them from 
reading their namesin the Army List, and found they were altogether 
different. What he most wondered at was, that they all appeared to 
have nothing to do—at least all except Puddicombe, who was on duty, 
and he grumbled at it, getting up at the sound of a bugle not at all in the 
way poetically ascribed to the war-horse, but putting on his belt in an 
exhausted manner, and saying he must go to that infernal parade. From 
having as yet seen nothing but listlessness in the barracks, John came to 
the conclusion that they were all deficient in energy, in which he 
was much mistaken. It was merely the soporific influence of the 
atmosphere surrounding the Castle of Indolence which overpowered 
these warriors. 

For instance, Harkett, though his talk was of horses only, had energy 
enough, combined with a keen perception of self-interest, to have madc 
him, if these qualities had been properly directed, a great Financial Re- 
former. In fact he displayed, in the narrow field he had for exercising 
his genius, great talent for finance; though of expensive habits, no man 
could live more frugally, as he never paid his debts, on account of which 
he had frequent conflicts with tailors and other tradesmen, who were for 
the most part defeated with great loss. 

Then—talking of energy,—why, at that moment Captain Plodde was 
seated in the very next room expending in professional pursuits zeal and 
application sufficient to discover the philosopher’s stone, having a military 
work between his elbows, while his hands supported a forehead which 
looked high because it was bald. He was a man of immense conscienti- 
ousness, Which would not allow him to rest contented as acarpet-knight, 
and accordingly he read bard all day long at Aides Mémoires, Principles of 
Strategy, works on fortification, drill books and improvements in percus- 
sion-locks—branches of science which, however valuable professionally, 
are mere private approaches, not leading anywhere else, and having no 
great tendency to enlarge the mind. Notwithstanding his strategical 
studies he was a very artless man, exposing his weak points with pertect 
unreserve to the shafts of subaltern satire. He resembled a great hoard 
of warlike information, which unfortunately was locked up and the key 
lost: nobody else ever got any enlightenment from his researches, and 
there were some who questioned if he himself was the better for them. 
Heaven knows what became of it all; he was a perfect quicksand, over 
which the tide of information flowed regularly fet. copiously, yet, half an 
hour after, there he was yellow and dry—without even a shell to shew. 
The only thing he appeared to have acquired was a superstitious venera- 
tion for the ancient Romans, so strong as to give rise to rumour in the 
regiment that his private hours were spent in a toga. 

Lieutenant Frowsty, who lived down stairs, also read very hard, being 
a devoted student of the lightest literature of the day, which is of gossa- 
mer delicacy of texture. He was then deep in arecondite work on Snobs, 
Which had recently made its appearance. 

But the mental activity of the regiment was not all expended on theory. 
There were two practical men, who were carrying on vigorous sieges at 
that moment in the drawing-room of a villa about a mile from the town. 
One of these, Captain Lothaire, was considered by his female acquaint- 
ance a very handsome, pleasing person; in which opinion there was one 
individual besides who cordially agreed. He was seated on a sofa bya 
young lady, to whom he was whispering something that made her smile 
and blush, and call him a naughty man: his was a dashing, Indian style 
of warfare, aud he generally took places by storm, Ina corner of the 
room, Ensign Frelove was seated ona low stool, holding a handful of 
coloured worsteds, with which he was supplying a younger lady, with a 
profusion of ringlets, who was engaged in working a magnilicent piece of 
tapestry, representing a female (whose features had the squareness pecu- 
liar to works executed in that material) carrying a pitcher: this when 

fuished was intended to adorn Mr. Frelove’s easy chair, a fact he feigned 
tobe totally unaware of. His mode of attack was altogether different 
fom Lothaire’s—he was more prone to blush himself than to make a 
lady blush; and, though he had sat down before the place months previ- 
ously, ke could not yet flatter himself that he was master of the out- 
works, the garrison making sorties in all directions with as much audaci- 
ty as if there were no army of observation in the neighbourhood. In 
the ensigu’s pocket at that very moment were three pairs of white kid 
gloves with laced edges, two rings (a turquoise and a cat’s-eye), and a 
copy of Mrs. Hemau’s works, all of which he had purchased at different 
times with the iateation of presenting them to the young lady with the 
ringlets, but had allowed them to accumulate in consequence of a diffi- 
dence he felt about laying his offerings on the shrine of the goddess. 
Besides these, he had in a secret drawer at his quarters a richly oraamen- 
ted parasol and a lacquered workbox, procured with the same inten- 
tions, but iis left them at home on account of their size rendering them 
inconvenient to carry about him, especially in uniform. 

However these characters may appear to differ, they are all natural off. 
spring, got by the same mode of life out of various temperaments. John’s 
first opinion of them (and I dare say the reader’s also) was unfavourable, 
but he soon discovered that military men amongst military men have a 
strauge fancy for wearing the wrong side of their minds outward,—that 
almost allare far better than they seem. Natural emotions and good 


qualities are carefully suppressed, and when they appear it is in spite of 


the proprietors; but they are only under a bushel, not extinguished. 
His comrades, as John soen found, were all very obliging, good-natured 
fellows,—except, perhaps, Harkett, who was too sagacious to possess 
these minor qualities. 

About one o’clock there was luncheon, the arrival of which was hailed 
with much delight, as it afforded legitimate and pleasing occupation, and 
they lingered fondly over it long after they had lost the power of eating 
any more. Afterwards, Oldstyle, who still saw John through the bright- 
‘ning medium of Harkett, volunteered to take him into the town. Dur: 
‘ug the walk our hero perceived from his companion’s manner that he 

ad seen a great deal of the world, and had a profound insight into human 

‘ature, though he was two years younger than himself. You could n’t 

*utrap him into an expression of surprise, delight anxiety, or any other 
*oullition of feeling whatsoever; he was a beardless Stoic, which John 
4{terwards found to be a character very common among the juniors of 
the army, giving them an immense advantage over him, poor fellow, 
Who was still subject to the puerile emotions above mentioned. Great 
Characters and events were alluded to by Mr. Oldstyle in a manner that 
at once shewed his just appreciation of them, and his complete freedom 
from the dreamy and romantic influence of popular prejudice; when he 
talked of these he stood over his subject. The merits of the Command- 
®r-in-chief as a general, Jenny Lind as a vocalist, and old Young as a 
Commanding officer, were discussed in the same brief, nervous, trench- 
4ut style, and these characters at once stripped of their illusory reputa- 
tion. " With regard to less exalted themes Mr. Oldstyle’s deportment 
Was that of an ancient rowé, who having drained the cup of pleasure to 
t ® dregs, had discovered that all was vanity and vexation of spirit; 
bs ich is a very desirable and elevating state of mind for youth, securing 

®m against the chances of being taken in, shewing them things in their 
proper light, teaching them to rise in the world by attempting to drag 

structing statues from their pedestals, and causing them to look down 





with fitting contempt on the unsophisticated. Accordingly, though John 
did not see any peculiar vigour in Mr. Oldstyle’s diction Chor most of his 
criticisms were conveyed in the same phrases, a large proportion of 
which were expletives), and his mude of settling a question was confin- 
ed to simple assertions unsupported by any argument or illustration, yet 
he listened to him with uncriticising wonder, just such as he would have 
experienced at meeting a wrinkled infant with a grey head. 

Poor John! the day, 80 long looked forward to, was one of humilia- 
tion ; retracing it he could not recollect any observation of his which 
might not have been made by the meanest capacity. In the morning he 
had felt his wit brisk, sparkling, ready to blow the cork out of the bottle 
and foam over; but now it was flat, stale, unprofitable. If this sort of 
thivg went on, how would he be able to write and tell Amy, in strictest 
confidence, that he was “a great favourite with the regiment,” illustrat- 
ing it with some triumphant scene? or his mother, that he “felt almost 
at home?” At lunch he bad made one or two epigrammatic attempts, 
but they had withered before they came to maturity for want of a warm 
reception, leaving him ashamed of the miserable abortions. Where was 
the gay, elegant, dashing, glittering world, making duty and pleasure 
synunymous, that he had oe to live in? Why, it was a very mirage, 
not merely receding as he advanced, but vanishing altogether. 

The inhabitants of the barren — were to him shrouded in im pe- 
netrable mystery; there was an abyss between him and them which 
prevented him from taking their altitude; and he knew not if they were 
giants or pigmies. But wait a little, John, till experience and familiarity 
shal! bridge the chasm, in which architectural operation your natural 
acuteness will be a capital foundation, and these hostile forces shall, on 
close inspection, prove a flock of sheep. a a 

If John had been of the children of this present age, so wise in their 
generation, he would have felt none of this mortification. Oldstyle had 
not been disappointed He knew beforehand that duty would be an in- 
fernal bore; that commanding officers, army regulations, and drills, were 
horrible instruments of oppressien ; that his comrades would be, some of 
them, pretty good fellows, and some of them “ muffs’ and “jolly greens.’’ 
Military life had no hallucinations for this young Worldly Wiseman. 
But John was arrayed in enthusiasm, romance, hero-worship, and the 
like gay, tropical garments, to go to the Arctic regions in,—no wonder 
he got trost-bitten. 


CHAPTER IX. 


On going to his room todress for mess, he found it almost habitable ; 
the furniture man had been exercising a necromantic influence. A sol- 
dier in fatigue-dress was on his knees before one of John’s packing cases, 
and started up at his entrance. 

“ Oh,” said John, “are you to be my servant ?”’ 

“Sir,” replied the man, with slow, dignified utterance, “I have been 
selected by the sergeant-major to fill that office, and I trust it will meet 
your approbation. I shall study, sir, to give you satisfaction.” 

John stared at the fellow, wondering where the deuce he had learnt 
J ohnsonese. 

“ What’s your name?” inquired John. 

The man hesitated, probably to give a periphrastic turn to his reply; 
but the subject not admitting of it, he simply answered that he was call- 
ed Hubbard. 

John thought it a strange appellation, and wondered if he was descend- 
ed from the historical female of that name, an episode in whose life has 
come down to us; for though the position she occupies in that fragment- 
ary biography isa solitary one, yet the fact of her being termed “ Mother” 
Hubbard has led antiquarians to suppose that she had issue. 

mt want my uniform unpacked, if you please, to go to mess in,” said 
John. 

“Sir,” returned his grandiloquent retainer, “I was previously aware 
“a 7 and you will find the correct articles of costume deposited oa the 

ed.”’ 

The man was evidently master of the English language. John felt 
quite embarrassed at being waited on by a person who could express 
himself ia that style, but having accepted the proffered accommodation 
of Dingle’s room to wash in, he dressed himself and went to mess. 

Only four or five officers were seated at dinner when he entered, and 
took up an isolated position near the bottom: but they soon began to 
pour in, and filled the table. The major had a friend dining with him, 
whom, from the splendoar of his uniform and the presence of a pair of 
brass spurs on his heels, John imagined to be a colonel of cavalry, but on 
inquiry he found to be astorekeeper; and a further acquaintance proved 
that the said storekeeper never parted with his spurs under any circum- 
stances, finding them an assistance, perhaps, in going up ladders and 
down slippery steps into cellars, whither his duties occasionally took 
him. He who wants to see the pomp and circumstance of war properly 
sustained must go into the suburbs of the army. The storekeeper had 
known the major in the Peninsula, and was tond of advertiag to their 
early acquaintance, rather to the major’s annoyance, as he found retro- 
spection unpleasant and fatiguing. 

it struck John that the regimental taste in jewellery was peculiar. Mr. 
Dingle came to dinner in a breast-pin, the head of which was a scull ele- 
gantly sculptured, in which he probably followed the gloomy philoso- 
phy of the ancient Egyptians, who used to have a mummy introduced at 
their feasts as a memento mori. Mr. Harkett’s pin was characteristically 
surmounted by a little gold horse-shoe, with rubies for nails; and mt 
tain Jessamy wore a watch-guard of the same precious metal, with links 
so massive that, being a little man, he only wanted a gibbet at his back 
to complete the illusion of his being hung in chains. Captain Lothaire’s 
most obtrusive ornament was a sweet pea, very like some growing out- 
side the window at the villa; and Ensign Frelove wore in his bosom a 
white rose presented to him that morning, which exposed him toas much 
contumelious personality as if he had been an adherent of the house of 
York got amidst a Lancastrian mob, so that before the fish was off the 
table his face became permanent red from the blushes running into one 
another. 

The chair on John’s right was taken by Captain Plodde, whom he had 
not seen before. This gentleman gazed earnestly at our hero, probably 
to see if he had anything of the ancient Roman about him; but as John 
possessed none of the characteristics of that interesting people, not even 
the nose, the survey must bave been unsatisfactory. On his other side 
sat Trant, the senior lieutenant of the regiment, whom he also saw for 
the first time, but who addressed him with a kindness of manner that 
made him feel more at ease than he had yet done. 

During a lull, Harkett, sitting opposite, thought ita good opportunity 
for completing the subjugation of our hero, and fastening him quite se- 
curely to his chariot-wheels. 

“ Yon wont’t be able to get on in this place, Faunce,” said he, “ with- 
outa drag of some sort. I'll let yousee my dog-cart in the morning, and 
you shall have it a bargainn,—dog-cart and devilishnice horse, well broke 
both for seventy—cost me a hundred and ten.” 

John was dreadfully embarrassed; he thought every body was look- 
ing athim with a view of estimating his finances by his reply, and he 
knew Oldstyle’s eye was upon him. It is not a that he might 
have closed with the offer on the spot, thereby reducing himself to penu- 
ry, had not Trant come to his relief. 

‘Ts it the horse or the cart that’s well broke, Harkett?’’ iaquired he ; 
“ for to my knowledge you’ve smashed the latter half-a-dozen timea at 
least.” 

Harkett was the man embarrassed now. 

“ Ah,’ said he, grimly, “‘ what a funny fellow you are, Trant! AllI 
know is the cart cost me seventy pound.” 

“ You mustn’t mind Harkett,” said Trant, smiling and turning to John, 
“he has an idea that a dog cart is a necessary of life, and it is well known 
that he came into the world with a pair of spurs on.” 

Harkett was somewhat mollified by the indirectcompliment conveyed, 
but he could have poisoned Trant’s sherry with pleasure. It is a singu- 
iar fact that these few words stripped John’s lion of his hide for ever. 

“He must have been the greatest infant prodigy since Pyrrhus, who 
vas born with an entire set of teeth,” said John, laughing. 

Captain Plodde pricked up his ears. j { 

“ Pyrrhus was a great general,” said he, in a tone of voice correspond- 
ent to the importance and originality of the remark. 

This was a more definite assertion than Captain Plodde usually hazard- 
ed, for his opinions were rather unsettled by studying the art of war 
from too many authorities. Indeed, tactics is an uncertain science, chang- 
ing with the age and the general; of late we have returned to a primeval 
simplicity of warfare, taking for a model the bull in the arena, who at 
the waving of a red rag shuts his eyes and goes in gallantly on the tauri- 
dor’s lance. - : 

“ He was King of Epirus,” resimed Captain Plodde, in a tone that 
would have suited the original biographer of the monarch when annouc- 
ing the fact for the first time. : : ; 

“Why, [always thought he was King of the Cannibal Islands !* said 
Puddicombe, who was a bit of a wag. ; ; 

“You are quite wrong,” replied the captain, whose ignorance of modern 
ballad literature prevented him from seeing the levity of the remark ; “ the 
people he ruled over were highly civilised, and had a scientific know- 
ledge of the art of war; they were only second to the Romans.” 











“‘ Talking of war, tremendous work the other day in India,” said Major 
Rellick, from the other end of the table. 

‘It was a great battle, and the generalship displayed sheds lustre on 
the British arms,” said Captain Plodde. 

In this opinion he was perfectly sincere; for the battle was fought on 
precisely the same principles as Plodde himself would, probably, have 
adopted had he been in command of the forces. 

“ Sharp work,” said the major ; “ no joking with those Indian rascals. 
I remember a little affair I was eng in myself, when they Peppered 
us. They were posted on the other side ofa nullah, and we were ordered 
to char fe them, but we were devilish glad to get back again the best way 
we could,” 

“Your motto should be Nulla vestigia retrorsum, major,” said Trant, 
“ weran back again through the nullah.” 

“I don’t know about mottoes,” said the major, whose style of dialogue 
was desultory; “but I got my face infernally well scratched in the 
prickly-pear bushes.” 

“They plant the prickly-pear, I believe,” observed Captain Plodde, 
thirsting for informagion, “ principally on the berm ?” 

“ Don’t know, I never was there,” returned the major, who, probably, 
thought the question had reference either to the Birman empire or the 
Burmese war. 

“ Ah, these things are nothing Rellick, to what we used to see in 
the Peninsula!” observed the storekeeper. ‘“‘ Do you remember the 
business on the road to Burgos, where, the ammunition-waggon got 
blown ur ?” 

“ Of course I do,”’ said the major ; “ and I recollect Picton riding up and 
saying that you much more richly deserved to be blown up than the wag- 
gon for not getting it out of the way, and accordingly he did blow you 
up.” Here the major chuckled. 

“« Ah, to be sure Picton was there !”’ said the storekeeper; “‘ Tom Pic- 
ton we used to call him : a fine fellow was old Tom.” 

John now thought thatdining at mess was beginning to be something 
like what he had anticipated, and with the aid of a few glasses of wine 
saw things in a more cheerful light. 

“ Picton was a great general,” chimed in the sepulchral voice of Fiodde, 
pte whom the recurrence of this remark appeared to have become a 

isease. 

“* Equal to Pyrrhus, do you think ?” inquired Puddicombe, facetiously. 

Plodde saw the importance of the question, and prepared to discuss it, 
clearing for action with a prelimnary hem. 

“In order to compare these two masters of the art of was,” said he 
“we must first ——” 

Here he was interrupted by a cry of “ Legs, legs!” which was an inti- 
mation that he had better deliver his oration standing ; but as the second 
course was just come on the table, aud the servants were in the room, he 
didn’t think proper to comply. 

After this they had a discussion about a boat-race to come off shortly, 
in which some of them were engaged to pull. Sykes, a lieutenant of the 
regiment, who would doanything of a sporting nature at any body’s desire, 
had been commanded to cake an oar in this match, and was now in sharp 
training, the acme of which consists in pulling all day and eating nothing. 
He was public property. During dinner every man’s eye was upon him, 
and what was strange, all appeared to know what he mustn’t eat though 
nobody informed him what he was to subsist on. 

“* Sykes,” said one, “ that mockturtle is poison for you.” 

Sykes sent it away. 

“ My dear fellow,” said the major, “ excuse me, but I feel too much in- 
terest in our success to send you any fish!” 

Sykes submitted. 

“‘ Good God, Sykes.” said Harkett, whvu,as a sporting man, was expected 
to be one of the umpires, “ can you be helping yourself to veal cutlets ? 
Mess waiter, remove Mr. Sykes’s plate !” 

An attempt upon the joint was frustrated in like manner, and when he 
privily made an effort to eat some plum-pudding, Oldstyle, who was to 
be cockswain, and who had made a hearty dinner, was heard to state, 
that “if Sykes went on feeding in that beastly way he should be for giv- 
ing the thing up.” Sykes was so appalled that he didn’t even ask for 
cheese. Buta worm will turn when trodden on, and so did Sykes. The 
next day, after mutinously asserting that he ‘“ wasn’t going to be starv- 
ed,” he ingloriously weut out of training, breakfasting openly on beef- 
steak and muffins. io 

After dinner Lothaire and Frelove rose together, being engaged to 
drink tea at the villa, and left the room amid a shower of delicate rail- 
lery, at which the cap‘ain smiled complacently, while Frelove’s com- 
plexion grew positively apoplectic, especially when all the dessert-spoons 
on the table were held up as symbols of himself,—an emblematic pro- 
ceeding which had originated with Mr. Puddicombe. Trant, too, went 
off somewhere, which John was very sorry for, as he had found him a 
most agreeable companion; and Plodde departed to his room to study an 
interesting dissertation on anew method of preparing pipeclay. Then the 
rest drew together, and over the second cannon (a warlike term for a 
certain quantity of wine) the major became terribly indeeorous, conjur- 
ing up scenes of his early youth and manhood remarkable for graphic 
pruriency ; while the storekeeper related occurrences of the Peninsular 
war not to be found in either Napier or Alison, but which must have 
been more authentic than the accounts of these latter historians from the 
advantages which the familiarity he appeared to have enjoyed with the 
British commanders gave him, As the decanters went round these nar- 
rations became of more startling and romantic interest, till at last the his- 
torical seemed to merge in the fabulous, and his hearers might have 
fancied themselves listening to a despatch from Mexico during the late 
war. 

On adjourning to the anteroom a whist-table was made up, consisting 
of the major and the storekeeper, neither of whom could play at all, even 
when quite sober; Harkett, who would have preferred chicken hazard, 
blind hookey, or unlimited loo, yet thought this slow work was better 
than nothing; and Oldstyle, who having throughout carefully trumped 
his partner’s winning cards, and scrupulously returned his adversary’s 
lead, did not meet with the success his bold play merited, but lost about 
a month’s pay before supper. At that meal, the conversation having 
turned on sporting matters, Harkett backed his bay horse Stunner to 
leap five foot six of timber, and was taken up by ene of his juniors, who, 
probably, thought the chance of his vacancy worth the money. 

It is strange how the capabilities of man and horse increase under the 
influence of brandy-and-water. The animal notorious for blundering and 
refusing is, when seen through an alcoholic medium, a Pegasus, a Lot- 
tery; and the rider, who, perhaps, got thrown out in hunting him that 
morning, wonders what the deuce made him crane at that fence and af- 
terwards go round to the gap, wishing he had to do it again, he’d shew 
*em the way over! Vast numbers of hopeless bets are caused by this 
delusive liquor, and it is fortunate when they end without the perdition 
of souls. Cartaials Harkett would not have laid the wager before din- 
ner, for Stunner was an uncertain horse, and he was not the man to ride 
him, as, notwithstanding his sporting propensities, he was nervous in the 
saddle, and generaily “ primed,” i. e. got himself slightly elevated by 
liquor, before an equestrian exhibition. But the bet was made, and there 
was no help for it. 

The remainder of the night, or rather the early part of next morning, 
left but an indistinct impression on John’s mind. He had a recollection 
of a hot, close room, lit by candles burning dimly through the mist; a 
strong smell of tobacco and liquor; and a whist-table tenanted by four 
apparitions only visible from the shoulders downward, their heads being 
wrapped in vapour. He also discovered in the morning that he had gone 
to bed in his trousers and boots ; but though unable to account for this, 
he remembered having fallen asleep with the conviction that the evening 
had been a very jolly one, and the fun, especially after supper, capital ; 
and that he was at perfect peace and charity with all mankind, particular- 
ly Major Rellick, who was the impersonation of affable experience. 
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A DISCOURSE ON BRITISH DRUIDISM. 


BY MARTIN FARQUHAR TUPPER. 


Druidism is a topic of surpassing interest to Britons ; and the many 
who may question this principium or may suppose It only applicable to 
vulgar clubs or Welsh concerts, will thank us forillumining their dimness 
as to the main day-spring of such promised interest. It is, then, not too 
much to aver, (aud the grounds for this conclusion shall immediately ap- 
pear,)—that the purest patriarchal religion had many things in common 
with early Druidism. Oaks standing in consecrated places, pillars and 
circles and altars of unhewn stone, are frequently mentioned in that 
book, containing the earliest records of mankind, which is emphatically 
called the book, Gracé the Bible. It is far from our wish to shock early 
feelings after the fashion of Dr. Milman, who speaks of father Abraham as 
“ the old Emir ;” for this cause, we should be sorry to be misunderstood 
as if it were attempted to attach the name of Druid either to that vener- 
able saint, or to Jacob, or to Joshua, or to Samuel: it would be 
an inference equally false as to call the first disciples, papists : corrup- 
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tion, error, idolatries, ignorance, contribute quite enough to prove the clas- 
ses different ; while many remainder things in common imply an original 
nnity. The sacred names mentioned above were all prophetic seers, derussim 
they each and al! reared their rocky pillars of witness, ‘heir holy stones, 
keremloach, cromlech: vicarious sacrifice, the oneness of the Deity, the 
immortality of the soul, are doctrines common alike to the Patriarchs and 
to the Druids : they “‘ worshipped not in temples made with hands,” but 
would meditate with Isaac in the field at eventine, and make their otfer- 
ings upon the high places. Gilgal, “the circle-circle,” the concentric 

ings of large stones taken outof the rocky bed of Jordan, is an example 
falfiling all the requisites of such still existing druidical circlesas we 
have seen in Cornwa!!, Wales, Invernesshire, the Channe! Islands, Wilts, 
Kilkenny, and other primeval localities ; just such a double circles a8 the 
Gilgal, we remember a little vut of the ruad-side between Aberfeldie and 
Kenmore. 

When Jacob hides the teraphim, the idols of his wife, he selects as a 
sacred place, “‘ under the oak by Shechem.’ Deborah, Rebecca’s foster- 
mother, was buried with pious carefulness “ beneath the stones of Bethel 
under anoak, and the name of it was called, The oak of weeping.” So 
also Saul and his sons were interred “ under the oak in Jabesh ;” Gideon's 
angel “ came and sat under an oak which was in Ophrah ;” the erring 
“ manof God” rests under an oak ; as if thes2 were in the nature of con- 
secrated trees—religious stations. InJoshua xxiv. 26, we read that the 
great successor of Moses “took a great stone, and set it up there under 
an oak, which was by the sanctuary of the Lord ;” and this selection of 
oaks and setting up of monolithic pillars might be illustrated by numer- 
ous other examples. In later times, when idolatry had succeeded to the 

r worship implied in the primitive natural religion, we find Ezekiel, 
iah, and Hosea expostulating with their fallen race for “ worshipping 
idols under every thick oak,” and for inflaming themselves with the rites 
of heathenish impurity “among the oaks.” It is manifest, that the oak 
was a sacred or a superstitious tree ; one selected forthe shadingof reli- 
gious places: and this is so principal a feature in Druidism, that some ety- 
mologists attribute their adoption of the name to their reverence for the 
drus, or rather drws, the oak. 

Once more ; we read of cairns and carnedds raised in patriarchal times : 
the word “ cairn” is a Hebrew one, keren, *‘ hora” or “hill.” We readin 
Isaiah vi. of “ the very fruitful hill.”” In Genesis xxxi. 45, &c., “ Jacob 
took astone and set it up for a pillar ; and Jacob said unto his brethren, 
Gather stones; and they took stones, and made an heap; and they did eat 
there upon the heap. And Laban called it The heap of witness.” So likewise 
over Achan, after “all Israel had stoned him with stones, they raised a 
great hoap of stones over him unto thisday.” It is possible, by the way, 
that theexecution by stoning might have had some reference to the sepul- 
chral and other tumuli usually reared tocommemorate great men or re- 
markable events. 

Again; over the King of Ai “ they raised a great heap of stones that 
remaineth unto this day.” That remaineth! we have seen many such 
perpetual memorials which have outlived the name and fame of their 
subjacen: heroes ; as,—who knoweth anything of the once great poten- 
tate that lies beneath his pyramidal heap of white stones on the Slieve 
Bloom mountain? That remaineth? What indestructibility pervades a 
pile like this, for ages solemn and honoured in its preservation, and there- 
after to the end of time uninjured by decay, and changeless as the ever- 
lasting hills! We at least desire not to hint a doubt, but that the “ very 
great heap of stones laid over Absalom,” and “ the pillar in the king’s dale 
which Absalom erected for himself to keep his name in remembrance, 
because he had no son,” are now existing as at first, and remain, a stony 
conical hill beside a granite peak, in some secret valley of Judwa ; there, 
whether or not now bearing traditional witness to the earthly perpetuity 
of Absalom’s high name, they stand ready at least, and able, to remind 
some casual traveller from Redruth, or Wiltshire, of the native ancient 
works he counts Druidical. 

Yet more; Moses is commanded to raise ‘an altar of earth and un- 
hewn stones;” we may conceive it not unlike such a cromlech as may 
still be found in Guernsey, or at Kilmogue. Josephus (Ant. lib. i. c. 2.) 
mentions ‘‘a pillar of stone, erected by the antediluvian posterity of Seth, 
extant in his time in the land of Seirath or Syrias:” just such a granite 
witness as may now be seen upon Iona, the lnis Drw, or Druid’s Isle: 
and the like otherupright blocks we have visited both at Inverary Castle, 
and near Perzance. Maundrell asserts that the “furnace” in which the 
three children, Ananias, Azarias and Misael, were miraculously deliver- 
ed from theeburning, was an open court of stones, (even such an one 
might have crowned the rocky hill above St. Helier’s in Jersey,or have 
stood on the slope near Harlech,) and that this place of fiery trial was not 
according to the usual notion of a kiln; leak it is difficult to imagine 
how king Nebuchadnezzar could have seen them walking in the midst 
of that fierce ordeal unscathed, or how the fire could have flamed aside 
and consumed the executioners, had the furnace been a close one ; we 
believe it to have been some such an open fire-altar, as we ourselves have 
in past years of highland pedestrianism turned aside to see near Tay- 
mouth Castle. It is easy to perceivo how all these instances bear upon 
our point. 

Moreover, Pliny speaks of a rocking-stone at Harpasa in Asia; and 
Ptolemy of one by the sea-side, which vibrated to the touch of an “ as- 
phodel ;” he gives this stone the remarkable and barbaric epithet‘ gygo- 
nian ;” evidently the Celtic gwingog, rocking. Dodona had its sacred 
oaks with priests hidden in thedrués,—Celticé, drws. Itis worthy of note 
that lona means a dove, in Celtic; and the peleiai or ‘‘ doves” were 
priestesses of Dodona. Now, lova was at one time the head quarters of 
Druidism, after the more idolatrous Saxon had persecuted it to the ex- 
tremities of the landin Cornwall, and other desolate and rocky places ; to 
Anglesea also, and to Icolnkil. Wesee thena plain sympathy between 
Dodona and Iona; of some importance to our point, as connecting our 
own now so glorious, but once on a time the poor despised arvient Brit- 
ain, with the early Greeks, lords of the earth. On the coast of Morocco, 
overlooking the broad Atlantic, are some mighty druidical remains worthy 
of Mount Atlas on whose shoulder they are resting: similar monuments 
are said to occur even in China. Apollonius Rhodius mentions that a 
rocking stone existed in his day on the shores of Tenos, supposed to have 
been erected there by the Argonauts; and King, in his Munimenta An- 
tiqua, (vol. 1 p. 226.) says as matter of fact that “ the cromlech was in- 
troduced in the earliest ages, among the detestable superstitions of the 
Tyrians and Sidonians.”” Perhaps, when the Israelites made their child- 
ren pass through Moloch’s fire, it was a rite similar to the Druidic ordeal 
by fire; and perhaps the “stone upon which a man might be broken,” 
or which falling on him should “grind him to powder,” may, besides the 
common interpretations, be allusive to some Idumwan rites and practices 
of a similar nature to those we call Druidical. To this mass of sugges- 
tions—for they are thrown out more in the nature of analogies than argu- 
ments,—we might add another discursive series of examples deduced 
from almost every country, which can show those rude temples of un- 
hewn stones, coming under the general phrase ou cheiropoieta, “ not made 
with hands ;’ a fine emblematical fancy, as if the Deity were looked up 
to as the only legitimate source of adornment, supplying every external 
appliance to his own service, unpolluted by mortal aid or arm. 

We need now scarcely bring to bear the focus of light which such scrip- 
tural and historic instances as we have noted shed upon our many native 
cairns, cromlechs, obelisks, and circles. The reader, perhaps to his own 
surprise, will have some little while surveyed with a different eye the 

nite ribs of Druidism: and instead of judging them, as it were, the 
ossil remnants of some extinct destroying monster, he may see some rea- 
son to regard them more indulgently as the deep-wrought tracks in stone 
of the first Strong faith of our race. Even granting that, in the corrup- 
tion of long years, human sacrifices stained thuse granite altars, might 
even these not have had some traditionary reference to the great vicari- 
ous Substitute? Was the mistletoe, that strange inexplicable growth, 
as by a apnanne | band upon the unchanging oak of earthly im. 
mortality, in no way allusive to “the Branch,” the cut twig that sweet- 
ened Marah? Is there not a moral grandeur to which the most decorated 
fanes have never reached, a sublimity of conception unparalleled, in the 
rude masses of Stonehenge, and, when perfect, in the vaster precinets of 
Abury? Is ita vain fancy to suppose, that the huge dynamical skill and 
Te inferred of ‘necessity by such pilings of Ossa on Olympus as crom- 

echs and rocking-stones imply, might have been immediately derived 
from those architectural giants in the old world, the fabled Titans and 
Cyclops, who reared the walls of Corinth, set up strange monoliths in 
Edom, shaped the rocks of Elephanta, and piled the pyramids and Ba 
belt Verily, a British cromlech is a structure of deep interest, when 
thus regarded as a link that connects us with the best and boldest of an- 
tquity. Let farmers at Drewsteignton and engineers in Guernsey be- 
ware how they hazard the sacrilege of blowing them up, (a barbarous 
threat like this was once uttered in our ears) ;—let contractors for Lon- 
don granite tremble ere they touch such patriarchal holy-stones, and let 
lieutenants in the navy (we decline to give the wretch the notoriety he 
aimed at) pause one sober minute before they set a boat’s crew to lever 
down a rocking-stone. 

Druidical remains will be found natarally to class themselves into 
seven distinctions ; and we trust that some additional analogies and coin- 
cidences on the road so little trodden, will serve to excuse & step or two 


retraced. It is likely, then, as a general observation, that all the seven 
classes have a sepulchral, or at least a commemorative origia: they may 
have been erected in consequence of the exploits, or over the ‘lead bodies, 
of saints, chiefs and heroes, smalleror greater in dimensions ages hig 
merit; and, like the tombs of marabouts in Algeria and of fakirs in Hin- 
dostan, the holy monument may have in time become a place and station 
for religious worship. This was the case at Bethel, or Luz, an instance 
of the first among the seven Druidical classes, the single upright shaft or 
pillar; Jacob’s stone became a hallowed burial place, and afterwards a 
college of priests lodged there: the like of the Eben-ezer of Samuel, his 
stone ofhelp. This upright-shaft class reached its highest phase of ex- 
cellence in the carved obelisks of Egypt: that from Luxor, now in Paris, 
is a familiar instance of the newer apotheosis; while many a perpendi- 
cular log of granite against which cattle rub themselves in the meagre 
tields of Cornwall, is an example of the “‘ old mortality.” . 

The second class is the Cromlech, or stove altar, often of a vast size; 
at Kilmogue in Ireland is wne, locally called Lachan Schall, the upper 
slab whereof is forty-five feet in circumference: at Plas-Newydd, in An- 
glesea, the stones are less in size, but the dimentions of the whole struc- 
ture are gigantic: and not to be too tedious in examples, cromlechs oc- 
cur generally wherever grauite rocks and boulders are frequent; as the 
Channel Islands, Cornwall, Dartmoor, &c,; near Exeter, for instance, 
there isa tidy little one, which is fifteen feet long, nine high, and ten 
broad. ~ 

Thecromlech appears to be the first rade notion of what was improv- 
ed afterwards ipto an arch: an Argive doorway is a’cromlech, built into 
a Titanic nd magnificent Egypt has carried out the idea to a gor- 
geous immensity in its peculiarly-shaped temples, with their leaning sides 
and flat ceilings. The form of the Gothic is [ illustrative of this analo- 
gy; and as the letter A is the same, or nearly so, in most languages, (the 
early Hebrew, aleph, is uot an exception,) it leads one to suspect that the 
stone altar (such as Abel might have sacrificed upon) was, upon princ i- 
ples of piety, chosen as the form of the first letter. 

The third Druidical class is the circular arrangement of stones and trees: 
h e latter have nearly all of necessity perished from lapse of time—(and 
yet we can point out, on Merroe downs in Surrey, two distinct concen- 
tric groves of venerable yews, a thousand years old, with remnants of like 
avenues, possibly Druidical)—but for the less perishabie rocky tmatter, 
where the road surveyor has not hammered them up for nighways, nor the 
Cornish farmer built them into his Cyclopic sheepfold, the circles of stone 

still er | remain in situ, mocking time and its modernities. We 
find traces of these circular sites in Egypt; but as they were a people of 
parallels and ‘angles rather than of curves, more stress has been laid 
upon the avenue than upon the circular arrangement: that of the Sphinx- 
es at Karnac is but a glorified form of the long lane of rude stones at 
Abury. 

Fourthly in class come the Kistvaens, or stone tombs, built with thick 
slabs, like small cromlechs ; several of which occur in Guernsey, and one 
we recollect was, years ago, used asa pig-sty! but such desecrations are 
happily impossible now; under the indefatigable care of Mr. Lukis. Oc- 
casionally, these tombs are only cavernous indications, roofed over, or 
doored-in sideways with a great stone: perhaps the cave at Macpelah, 
and even a more familiar and holier instance, may be allowed to connect 
our British stone sepulchres with those of sacred history. Here too, car- 
rying out our analogies, the formally picturesque mind of Egypt, and its 
child Etruria, gives us the idea at its zenith in the carved sarcophagus. 

Fifth in order comes the Cairn, often reared over a kistvaen, according 
to an archeological poem now before us, entitled “‘ The complaint of an 
old Briton ;” which commences,— 

“Two thousand years agone, 
They rear’d my battle grave ; 

And each a tear, and each a stone, 
My mourning warriors gave.’’ 

* * * . 

“ My liegemen wail’d me long, 
And treasured up my bones ; 

And heap'd my kist secure and strong 
With tributary stones.” 

We need not repeat apposite scriptural instances; and we might accu- 
mulate an innumereus list of secular ones; but we forbear, namiag only 
in addition the cairns ofthe mound-builders in the Far West, where (ac- 
cording to Cornelius Matthews, in his powerful tale “ Behemoth’’) the 
subjacent skeleton is always strangely found with a copper cross upon its 
breast. In the cairn, above all other imitations, the magnificence of Egypt 





is pre-eminent; “ her pyramids eterne of mountain build” are assuredly 
the most glorious cairns of human piling. And how interesting is it to us 
Britons—the despised barbaric hordes “at the euds of the earth ,’?—to 
note such evident traits of an early eastern origin for.the humbler tumuli 
that crown our Cornish heights, and are thickly studded over the downs 
of Dorsetshire! From the Tonoell ramparts of Maidun Castle it is easy to 
count (I have done it myself,) three score and upwards of such pious 


mounds; and they stretch far away, knobbing every hill in the neigh-' 
bourhood of Weymouth with evidences that our fathers were not the de- | 


graded, uncivilized, and cannibal race of savages which many moderns 
think them; from the imputation of which calumnies archeology alone 
has power to redeem their memories. We do got claim iudeed for these 
so hoar antiquity as for many other cairns, but we recognise them, never- 
theless, as legitimate children of the patriarchal times—ouly one remove 
from the Druidical remains of Britain. These also are traditionary effects 
of the earliest natural religion; and that which, in our ignorant compla- 
cency, we have been accustomed to regard as utterly pagan, heathenish, 
and abominable, may have been but a very few shades darker than the 
dimlights accorded to the Patriarchs. 

Sixthly may be numbered the Tolmen, or stoues of passage: such -did 
Israel erect in the middle of Jordan for a testimony ; of such also are the 
ancient terminal logs of Rome and Greece; likewise rock-built way- 
marks, and possibly such as here and there occur over moors, and in moun- 
tainous paths, as of Scotland, Wales, and elsewhere. Perhaps the great 
Nilometers of Egypt, though put in after times to the agricultural good 
use of marking the level of the river, had originally somewhat to do with 
stones of passage; they may have marked a ghaut, or ferry-place, and in 
Upper Egypt, among the falls of Phila, they might have pointed out a 
ford. Ou the banks of the Teign, a few miles north of Exeter, we noticed, 
conjecturally, a tolmen; and we doubt not but that the local instances 
ag be found in plenty of large detached stones lying uear many a 
erry. 

Seventhly, and last in time as in order, we place the Logging or Logan 
stones. Herealone Egypt fails us, if wee seek for analogous objects ; 
and it is competent to allege for such present failure at least four suffi 
cient reasons, if rightly we may guess them. First, it is very possible 
that as the magnificent Egyptian could not, from natural causes, produce 
this rocky balance on anything approaching to an even scale of grandeur 
with his other deifications of the patriarchal religion, he might be bold 
enough to reject it altogether. Secondly, the desolating fury of Gamby- 
ses, which is known to have been to old Egypt what the tornado is to a 
West-Indian grove of canes, may well have wiped out all such tottering 
vestigia. If an intoxicated lot of sea-faring idiots could avail to overthrow 
the Cornish wonder, [a mass of ninety tons,] how should not the Persian 
madman with his thousands, utterly erase those lightly balanced rooks? 
He might in a great measure be powerless against the temple and the 
pyramid, but the logan-stone could not withstand the fury of that despotic 
hurricane against old Egypt’s gods; and once dislocated from their pivots, 
no humai will or power, from those days to these of Mehemet Ali’s suc- 
cessor, has since been exerted for their hypothetic restoration. Our third 
reason is, that, toa probable conjecture, the rocking-stone is of compara- 
tively recent origin:—Apollonius, and Ptolemy, and Pliny are chronoli- 
gical children to the Pharaohs, and to pristine Druidism ; and we would 
argue that these symptoms of jugglery and priestcraft inferred a iate-in- 
time decline of traditionary truths. Additionally and lastly, it is possi- 
ble, that the artificial logan-stone may well have been suggested, by 
freaks of nature upon rocky shores, which the priest of Luxor or Lyco- 
polis could never have chanced to see. They seldom or never occur but 
where nature has all but, if not actually, set the example. Near the 
celebrated Boskenna logan of Cornwall, a mass of rock like a hay-stack, 
easily moved by a child's hand, albeit now with peril kept in its position 
by dint of oak and iron,—our own eyes took notice of several mighty 
rocks, nearly in a state of insulation from the effects of weather eating 
away all but the weight-hardened central point of gravity; one in partic- 
ular there is, a genuine logan, movable with some slight difficulty, and 
manifestly a natural, not an artificial consequence: this is a perpendicular 
pillar of granite, leaning near to the cliff-side, and locally called the La- 
dy’srock. At the Land’s End, we pointed out to the master of the “ first 
and last” house in England, to what lucrative use a chisel might be ap- 
plied at the base of a certain huge rock, nearly decomposed at the bot- 





tom, (much more deeply than the Cheesering of St. Clare’s,) and which | 
required enly a little dangerous chipping to become a prime opposition to 
Boskenna. If ever the Druids poised logans, it was, to our guessing, in 
this shrewd way, the good and wise way of helping natare ; in other and 
truer words, getting of great nature all the help we can. 

Among the hurly-burly of immense rocks to the westward of St. Mi- 
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chael’s Mount,—big as houses, and flung together as carelessly as if they 
were a pavier’s heap of macadamized morsels,—are several, dropped 
volcaic or Neptunic power, all but upon the equipoise. At Drewstei 
tou we visited a rocky mass, eighteen feet long, ten high, and fifteen wide, 
which had manifestly toppled down from a neighbouring hill, covered 
with similar boulders; and this, to our notion, was an accidental logan: 
and near Monmouth is the Buckstone, a mass of large dimensions, simi- 
larly accidental as a rocking-stone, we doubt not, although there are 
plenty of evidences all round that the Draids had adopted it for acentre 
oftheir operations. Neither of these logans—the one on the very edge 
of a rapid river, the other stopping short on the beetling verge of a hill— 
could have been man’s doing. And in a secluded glen near the iron. 
works in South Wales, we have rocked a beautiful miniature logan-stone 
of some ten tons weight, which, from the utter absence of Druidism in 
its neighbourhood, and from the numerous fragments of shattered cliff 
lying round it, we take to be nature’s work, and not man’s. To our own 
judgmet, then, after some observation and experieuce in such matters, 
we think that the one great sufficient reason why Egypt has no logan- 
stones is, be¢ause nature didynot place them there. Man’s hand never 
(ia despite of Borlase we say) ~—— set up those mighty stones of 
trial, although he might bave bhrewdly aided time in abrading away the 
bases, and have abetted superstition by ——_ that force should be 
impotent on all the sides but one. That the Druid came to them, is as 
true as that Mahomet went to the hill; but they could not have come to 
the Druid at his will any readier than the hill to Mahomet: that rock 
basins, and arranged stones, and-other intimations of man's mind occur 
round them, is equally a verity; but the superstitious populace would 
naturally rally round their crafty priests on the site of such Lape soy mira- 
cles. We at least pretend not to claim a patriarchal origin for logans; 
and nothing but Ptolemy and Pliny prevent us from suspecting them only 
of a later western birth. No allusion nearer than the Homeric stone of 
Sisyphus occurs in the earliest writings; and it is as difficult to conceive 
how human forethought could have originated the idea, as how human 
power gave it effect. In every other case except that of these huge 
touchstones, the progress of Druidical and Cyclopic architecture is ex- 
plicable. Gradual slopes of earth, up which the superincumbent mass 
might be levered till it topped its uprights, could easily be dug and clear 
ed away, after the top-stone was firmly fixed in situ; and the mystery is 
thus no longer a deep one, how they reared the sills of Stonehenge. An 
obelisk is easily set on end, by digging a hole at foot, and lifting it behind 
by a growing mound (possibly with the help of the Archimedean screw) 
till it reaches the perpendicular. Rollers and wedges, and other ancient 
dynamical appliances, would make easy work of stone circles, and so 
forth ; but so tenderly to touch the central point of a swaying hill of gran- 
ite, a hundred tons in weight, and to leave it tlere self-poised, when the 
slope of soil by which it had ascended to its base had been perilously 
picked away, were indeed a problem worthy of the most exact engineer- 
ing science, aided by the giant might of Briareus, Otus, and Ephialtes, with 
Atlas himself for their captain. ’ 

If, as some learned pundits have maintained, Druidism is of kin to early 
Brahminism, (and we find that peaameee Laertius makes the Persian 
Magi, the Chaldeans of Babylon, the Hindoo gymnosophists, and the Gau- 
lic Druids, to be identical in rites and superstitions, )—if the Druidical 
serpent’s egg, lore and learning of the stars, sacred fire, groves, natural 
altars, and flowing robes, seem to infer propinquity, we can perceive in 
the logan-stone a genuine Hindoo notion. As nearly as man’s art, or his 
vantage taken of the chance of nature, could portray it, that almost iso- 
lated mass would symbolize the globe: the later and absurder fancy ot 
an ornate idolatry, which placed the world onan elephant and the ele- 
phant on a tortoise, and left thejtortoise to stand as he could upon nothing, 
was but the extravagant shadow of the solid mystic logan. A — 
stone was, ina myth, the self-supported sphere; and at his hallowed will, 
the Arch-Druid, vicegerent of Divinity, sways its destinies, moving it as 
easily as an archer might the stone upon his sling, and delegating the like 
majestic power to calumniated innoconce, or to others when he would. 
This was at once a sublime and a picturesque thought of natural religion 
as to Providence; and, however afterwards corrupted to purposes of craft 
and cruelty, we may well spare a little reverence for the marvellous and 
mystic rocking-stone. 

To recur, for one concluding word, to the doctrines of Druidism. We 
find attributed to them these two grand and fundamental truths; the 
spiritual nature of a one superior Deity, and the immortality of man’s soul ; 
although a crowd of deified heroes was afterwards added to the divine 
court, just as Romanism now has peoplod heaven with its fabled mediators ; 
and in similar extenuation, although transmigration was, upon purgatorial 
principles, engrafted on the second noble verity, it is related, that Py- 
thagoras learned his transmigrating doctrine of “ one Abgaris, a Druid.” 
For other wholesome thoughts, Strabo asserts, that the Druids taught 4 
future conflagration of this material world, as well as retained a distinct 
traditional memory of the deluge. That they practised human sacrifices 
isa matter little wonderful, if weconsider how easy of perverse interpre- 
tation was the patriarchal offering up of Isaac; and that they scorned t 


-worship the Divinity in any other than his own sublime temple of “ all 


space, whose altar earth, sea, skies,’ is a pleasing corroboration that 
their notions of religion were derived from a source originally pure. 


_——~——— 


FAME—THE POET AND THE MISSIONARY. 


“When complimented upon his political fame, Campbell generally 
met the speaker with some ludicrous deduction; some mortifying draw- 
back’ from the ready money reputation for which his friends gave him 
credit: ‘Yes, it was very humiliating. Calling at an office in Holborn 


‘for some information I was in want of, the mistress of the house, a sensi- 


ble, well-informed woman, invited me to take a seat in the parlour; “ hier 
husband would be at home instantly, but if I was in a hurry, she would 
try to give me the information required.” Well, I was in a hurry, a8 
usual, thanked her much, received the information, and was just wishing 
her good morning, when she hesitatingly asked, if I would kindly put 
my name to a charity subscription list. “ By all means,” and, putting on 
my glasses, I wrote ‘* T. Campbell,” and returned it with the air of a man 
who has done something handsome. ‘“ Bless me,” said she in a whisper, 
looking at the name, ‘ this must be the great Mr. Campbell! excuse me, 
sir: bat may I just be so bold as to ask if you be the celebrated gentle- 
man of that name?” “ Why, really, ma’am, no,”—(‘ yes,” said my van- 
ity)—‘my name is, just as you see, T. Campbell,” making her at the 
same time a handsome 400. ‘ Mr. Campbell!” she said advancing a step, 
“very proud and happy to be honoured with this unexpected call, My 
husband is only gone to ’change, and will be so happy to thank you for 
the great pleasure we have had in reading your most interesting work— 
pray takeachair,’ ‘ This is a most sensible woman,” thought I, “ and 
I dare say her husband is a man of great taste and penetration.” ‘ Ma- 
dam,” said I, “Lam much flattered by so fair acompliment,’—laying the 
emphasis on ‘fair.’ “ { will wait with much pleasure; but in the mean 
time, I think I forgot to pay my subscription.” She tendered me the 
book, and [ put down just duuble what I intended. When had I ever so 
fair an excuse for liberality? ‘“ Indeed,’’ resumed the lady, smiling, “1 
consider this a most gratifying incident; but here comes my husband. 
“‘ John, dear, this is the celebrated Mr. Campbell!” “Indeed!” I re- 
peated my boo, and in two or three minutes we were as intimate as any 
three people could be. “Mr. Campbell,” said the worthy husband, “I 
feel greatly honoured by this visit, accidental though it be!” « Why, I 
am often walking this way,” said I, “and will drop in now and then, just 
to say how d’ye fo." ‘Delighted, Mr. Campbell, delighted! your work 
is such a favourite with my wife there, only last night we sat up till one 
o’clock, reading it.” ‘ Very kind indeed; very. a you the new edi- 
tion?” “No, Mr. Campbell. ours is the first!” What! thinks 1 to my- 
self, forty years ago; this is gratifying, quite an heirloom in the family. 
“Oh, Mr. Campbell,” said the lady, “ what dangers—what—what—you 
must have suffered! Do you think you will ever make christians ot 
them horrid Cannibals ?’?’ “ No doubt of that, my dear,” said the hus- 
band, triumphantly, “only look what Mr. Campbell has done already. 

I now felt a strange ringing in my ears, but recollecting my “ Letters from 
Algiers,” I said, “Oh yes; there is some hope of them Arabs yet.” “We 
shall certainly go to hear you next Sunday, and tam sure your sermon 
will raise a handsome collection.” By this time I had taken my hat 
and walked hastily to the threshold. ‘ Mr. Campbell! are you ill?” 
inquired my two admirers. ‘“ No, not quite, only thinking of them hor 

rid Cannibals!” “Ah, no wonder; I wish I had said nothing about- 
them!” “L wish so too; but, my good lady, Iam not the celebrated Mr. 
Campbell.” “What, not the great missivnary?” ‘No: and so saying, 
I returned to my chambers, minus a guinea, and a head shorter than 
when [ left.’ "—Life of Campbell. 

_f— 


Her WeatHer on THE INDUs.—The burning heat of July had now 
arrived. I slept with a pankah swinging over me, within a few inches ot 
my nose; and ir ever the drowsy god weighed down the eyelids of the 
man who pulled this pankah, causing its stoppage, lawvke. One night, 
being thus roused from a short, fitful sleep, | got up and tumbled over 4 
Native servant, who lay on the ground nearme. ‘Is there—is there any 
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ir?’ I said, desperately. ‘If there is,’ said he, ‘I haven’t got it.’ s 
eae into the Soden to see if I could breathe there. Of two English 
officers who were stopping with me, one was sitting up to his chin amon 
the green corn, by way of cooling himself; the other was pacing up 
down under some trees. None of us closed our eyes for the rest of the 
night. The atmosphere was so thick, one fancied it might have been cut 
with a knife, and longed to cut and hack it too, out of mere spite. A 
regiment which was ordered to march to Shikarpore, from a distance of 
little more than twenty miles, was utterly disorganized in the two nights 
it was en rotte. Some men threw themselves into the canals, others 
went mad, aud numbers were stricken down with fever.—A Glance at 
Scewnde. 





Kkmperial Parliament. 


SPEECH OF MR. F. PEEL, MEMBER FOR LEOMINSTER, ON THE PARLIAMENTARY 
OATHS BILL. 
House of Commons, May 7th. 


Mr. F. PEEL would not have risen to address the house on that oc- 
casion were it not that he could confidently rely upon that indulgence 
which the house was ever disposed to extend to those who ventured to 
express their sentiments there for the first time. (Cheers.) He felt that 
he stood all the more iu need of that indulgeuce because he had had the 
misfortune to follow soon after an hon. baronet whose station in that 
house and whose high personal character ever entitled him to the most 
respectful attention, and because he had the misfortune to have arrived 
ata conclusion directly opposite to that which the hun. baronet had 
drawn from the facts and argaments which he had brought forward for 
their consideration. (Hear.) Having, then, come to the decision of giving 
his vote for the second reading of the bill before the house,a bill by 
which it was desigaed to remove the incapacities that attached to the 
Jewish subjects of the realm, und which attached to no other class of 
their fellow-subjects, he was desirous to have the forbearance of the 
house while he stated some of the grounds on which he bad arrived at 
that conclusion. (Hear, hear.) He thought it could not be denied that a 
strong presumption was made out in favour of the Jews on account of 
this fact, that the privileges and capacities of the constitution did of right 
belong to every natural born subject of the realm (hear, hear); that they 
belonged to them, not because they were communicants of this or that 
religion, but because they were Englishmen, bearing the burdens and 
fulfilling the obligations that belonged to them as English subjects. [ Hear, 
hear.] Parliament had itself so far recoguized the right of the Jews by 
conferring upon them gradaally and in parts, eligibility to all offices, 
whether civil, military or judicial. Asa magistrate the Jew might ad- 
minister the law judicially, and as a sheritf ministerially ; and almost 
every office of trust and authority was open to him in every branch of 
civil and military administration. (Hear, hear.) They had given him 
the right of voting, provided he possessed the requisite qualification ; he 
was admissible to municipal privileges, but there remained this disqual.- 
ification, that though a body of constituents elected him as their repre- 
sentative, and though the returning-officer was bound to return him as 
the man of their choice, yet he could not take his seat and vote upon any 
question in the House of Commons. (Hear) While this was wanting 
to him, therefore, his political status was incomplete. (Hear.) He con- 
fessed himself uuabie to discover, on political grounds, why the disquali- 
fication from hoiding a seat in Parliament should be persisted in, while 
the power tv hold office in other respects, aud the privilege of the elec- 
torat franchise, were freely awarded to him. (Hear, hear.) True it was 
that Government on former occasions had tried to furma distinction be- 
tween holding civil offices and the right to legislate, from the degree of 
political power that attached to the latter. They were told that civil em- 
ployment involved merely on the part of persons holding it aninstrumen- 
tal administration of the law in being at the time; but that by a seat in 
Parliament they not only possessed that responsible power, but also that 
of passing new laws. He would not take upon him to pronounce whe- 
ther such a distinction was well or ill founded; but he would humbly 
remind the house that the Test Act passed in the reign of Charles II. 
was based upon this priuciple—that the Dissenter was ‘barred from civil 
employment, while his right to sit in that house was never called in 
question. [ Hear, hear. ] 

Again, it was argued that the propriety of maintaining the disability 
might be supported on the same ground of public policy by which they 
resisted other disabilities known to the law, arising from age, sex, proper- 
ty, and profession. He confessed that, to his mind, these cases ap- 
peared in nowise analogous to that of the Jews, because they were either 
temporary in pointof duration or in no case inferred any stigma’ or civil 
degradation as applicable to the parties excluded. (Hear, hear.) He, 
would now call the attention of the house to that part of the case which 
related practically to the exclusion of the Jews—the oath taken on ad- 
mission to that house. Inthe oaths formed in the reiga of James [. the 
words “ on the true faith of a Christian” were net taken by members: of 
that house. No further legislative measures were adopted till the time of 
Charles II., when a more stringent law was passed, requiring that mem- 
bers of both houses of Parliament previous to sitting or voting on any ques. 
tion must take, as before, the oaths of allegiance, supremacy, &c., and also 
subscribe a declaration against transubstaatiation. On the accession of 
William LIL. these oaths were repealed, aud anew oath of supremacy as well 
as allegiance, &c., was framed, which did notcontain the words “ on the 
truh faith of a Christian.” Therefore, so far as disabilities on this ground 
went, the Jews were admissible to Parliament at that period : but towards 
the close of the reign of William III., Louis XIV, having recognized the 
title of the Preteader, an act was passed imposing upon the members of 
the Legislature the obligation of qualifying themselves by an additional 
oath, which declared that King William had the only lawful title to the 
throne—that no others had any right or title to it, and the words “ on the 
true faith of a Christian” were added. But, though the oath differed 
from the original oue, it wasdirected against the same classes (hear) ; it 
was formed on the same model as before, the difference being that it con- 
cluded with the words “on the true faith of a Christian.’”” There were 
three oaths, then—those of supremacy, allegiance, and abjuration (the de- 
claration against transubstantiation being repealed in 1829)—that had 
been taken since the time of William IIL, and the concluding words of 
one of these oaths, that of abjuration, were suck as no conscientious Jew 
could surmount. (Hear, hear.) He had endeavoured to show, however, 
that this oath was not designed to exclude the Jew, but that it was inten- 
ded for anotuer class. (Hear.) It was never intended to ask an anoma- 
lous profession of Christianity trom every member on his admission to that 
house ; but the object was to exclude from Parliament one of the greatest 
divisions of professing Christians in the country. (Hear, hear.) It was 
only by atortuitous and accidental consequence that this oath had come 
to exclude the Jew from Parliament. (Hear, hear.) If he thought, there- 
fore, that on pulitical grounds the exclusion of the Jew was indefensible, 
how much more indefensible did it appear when he thougit of the in- 
directness of the mode by which that exclusion had taken place? (Hear, 
hear.) Butsome hon. gentlemen might think on political grounds that it 
would not be fit to admit any man to Parliament whose conscience was 
not first bound with reference to the discharge of his legislative functions. 
If that were so the Jew was quite ready to take the oath, if a different 
sanction were introduced. Thathe could bind his conscience as etfectu- 
ally as any Christian was notto be doubted. (Hear.) In no case was 
Christianity essential to an oath. It did not enter into the nature of an 
oath. The words “on the true faith of a Christian” were merely cere- 
monial—as purely ceremonial as the act of kissing the book. (Hear.) 
The words were introduced to give greater siguiticaucy and solemnity to 
the taking of the oath, and to enforce more strongly its observance. (Hear) 
In support of this view of the nature of an oath he had the sense of the 
Legislature itself, for it had given to the oath taken by the Roman Catholic 
a differentform. It was admitted by their opponents that the oath of ab- 
juration was a dead letter, and that while it was directed against an ex- 
tinct family, and was intended for the exclusion of the Roman Catholics, 
that body had been exempted from its operation. They maintained the 
oath, not fur any value they set on the oath itself, for it was a dead letter, 
but for the sake of the excluding effect attached to certain words which 
formed part of the ceremony of the oath. (Hear.) He confessed then he 
could not see on what grounds they could justify the exclusion of the 
Jew, who professed his readiness to take the oath of allegiance, and the 
vath of abjuration also, if it was permitted to him to take it under a dif- 
ferent sanction. (Hear.) 

It wasasked why rashlyrisk the security of the established institutions 
of the country ; but why more should be required of auy man as a quali- 
fication for Parliament than for civil rights he could not see. If it was 
required that a man should stand by the established order of things in 
church and state, that the Jew was willing to perform; but he protested 
against being made the victim of a fortuitous and accidental circumstance, 
and to be called to use words that did not not enter into the nature of an 
oath, but which were merely an accident arising out of the circumstances 
in which the oath was formed. (Hear, hear.) But it was on the re- 
ligious part of the question that the arguments of their opponents were 
found chiefly to rest, and he would now proceed to consider some of 
them. Here he would contend for a principle that was to be collected 





from the character of all our existing institutions, and which he thought 
ought to be unrestricted in its obligations as it was unqualified in its terme ; 
the principle was that of perfect religious equality betore the law [cheers ] 
—the principle that difference of religious persuasion ought not to con- 
stitute a ground for civil disqualification. [Cheers.] That it should do 
80 upon the supposition of the closest alliance between the church and 
the state, or rather, perhaps, he should say, upon those two expressions 
“church” and “state” being convertible or identical terms, using al- 
ways the same argument according to the temporal or spiritual nature of 
its concerns, he might insome degree understand, It was on some notion 
of this kind that the state was ouce made subservient to the church, and 
that the religion of the state was forced upon tie peopie through the me- 
dium of iucupacities and disabilities. (Hear, hear.) But dissent had 
pore up all the faster and stronger, and that theory was not now at 
east heard in the practice of the state. (Hear, hear.) They had sur- 
rendered the principle that the communion of the church of England 
ought to constitute the basis of their political concessions. (Cheers. ) 
They did as much when they passed the Sacramental Test Repeal Act in 
1828, and when they passed the Roman Catholic Emancipation Act, in 
1829. (Hear, hear.) In such a case as this he could only reason on the 
data of the constitution, as he found it binding his conduct by the con- 
ciliatory policy of recent times. (Cheers.) He was acting in the spirit 
of that constitution, and carrying out its distinguishing principle—a 
principle replete with good sense, with constitutional law, and with the 
mild spirit of Christian charity, viz., that all our privileges were to be 
enjoyed without reference to religious belief. [Great cheering.] That 
was the principle which he now advocated and on which he would sup- 
port the measure before the House. [Hear.] But the principal strength 
of the argument on the religious part of the question lay in the practical 
results that it was alleged would follow from the admission of the Jews 
to Parliament; and first, the opponents of the measure represented it as 
another step taken towards overturning the established church. It had 
always been predicted, that every concession made to the Jews and 
other classes would be attended with such consequences. Slow and 
progressive experience had taught them, however, that the evils antici- 
pated had not come to pass. [Hear, hear.] And he might reasonably 
assume that the apprehensions which were now entertained, relative to 
the consequences of this measure, would eventually prove to be equally 
imaginary and unreal. [Hear, hear.] He would take, for example, the 
strength of this new elemeut in the personal constitution of Parliament 
that was to make so much mischief. It was admitted that not more than 
a limited number of Jews would be admitted to Parliament: and never, 
from that quarter, could anything threatening to our ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment arise, [Hear, hear.] The constituencies that returned them, 
(a great majority of whom must ever remain Christiaus) would alone 
prevent it. (Hear, hear. ] 

Another argument of snlgpene expediency was that the new influence 
which this bill would introduce into the composition of Parliament would 
unfit it for the discharge of that branch of functions which concerned the 
iuterestsof the church. It was said there would be some incongruity in 
Parliament dealing with the affairs of the church ; but it should be borne 
in mind that Parliament dealt only with the temporal interests of the 
church, and the relations of the ministers and members of the church to 
the restofthe community. But the short answer appeared to him to be 
that the incongruity already existed and had existed ever since Parlia- 
ment ceased to be composed entirely of members of one church. (Hear. ) 
He would pass trom this argument of religious expediency to the argu- 
ment that was based on the value set upon the nominal professor of Chris- 
tianity on the part of every member of the Legislature. That outward 
profession was represented as part of the law aud practice of Parliament 
and the constitution. But when was it that the oath of abjuration had 
been a guarantee for the Christianity of the Legislature? (Hear, hear.) 
For a certain time Aaglician Protestantism alone found admission to that 
house; afterwards Parliament became Protestant in a different aud limi- 
ted seuase, when members who were non conformists to the established 
church were admitted. After Roman Catholic relief was granted Parlia- 
ment became Christian in a comprehensive sense—in the sense that all 
denominations of Christians were eligible to aseat in it; and it was his 
firm conviction, that thuugh they parted with the title to be exclusively 
Christian, Parliament would still continue Christian in this sense that the 
great and overwhelming majority of its members would be Christian, 
and that their laws would still continue to breathe the spirit of Christian 
morality. (Cheers.) But he could better understand the importance 
that gentlemen attached to the retention of this oath, and their objection 
to its being repealed, if it could be shown that it created an impassable 
barrier to the admission of those uow excluded from Parliament who did 
uot hold what were believed to be the essential doctrines of Christianity. 
But such was not the case, because they had admitted persons who pro- 
fessed the Unitarian religion ; aud he asked of what value could be an 
oath to induce them to the profession of Christianity if it did not also 
lead to the profession of what they believed to be the essentials of 
Christianity? (Hear, hear.) It might be said, however, that they had 
at least this security, that every member of the Legislature who took his 
seat in that house at least professed hiinself a Christian. But even then, 
had they not admitted Quakers, Moravians, aud Separatists, without ask- 
ing them to make any profession of the gospel, and without using the 
words “on the true faith of a Christian?” [t would be unbecoming in 
him, considering the forbearance with which the house had listened to 
him, (great cheering), to trespass at greater length upon theirtime. He 
would ouly say, that being unable to see any force or conclusiveness in 
the arguments that had been urged against the progress of the measure, 
he should feel it his duty to vote for the second reading. (Hear, hear.) 
Perhaps, however, he migbt be allowed to say one or two words with 
reference to the warning which the hon. barunet (Sir R. Inglis), with so 
great force of language and with all the effect that must ever follow 
whatever fell from him, had addressed the gentlemen who, like himself, 
supported the measure before the house, to beware how they shocked 
the religious sentiment of the people and induced them to believe that, 
as political men, they were apt to overlook practical Christianity. He 
should deeply regret any impression, even though an erroneous cone, that 
they, as legislators, disregarded in the treatment of political questions 
the influence and the injunctions of Christianity. But they were bound 
at the same time to give due weight to the dictates of their own consci- 
ence; and if they honestly believed that special and exceptional exclusion 
from advantages that ought to be common to all could not be justified on 
any ground of common justice, or of Christianity ; if they believed that 
a mild and conciliatory course was more in harmony with the genius of 
Christianity, then, however painful it might be to incur misconstruction, 
and the displeasure of those they respected, they must persist in the 
discharge of what they considered a great public duty. (Loud and pro- 
tracted cheering. ) 





DISTURBANCES IN CANADA. 
House of Lords, May 15. 


Lord STANLEY.—Seeing the noble earl the Secretary for the Culonies 
in his place, I must say, though I am unwilling to produce, and certainly 
shall not utter anything calculated to provoke, a premature discussion, 
that the news which has been received from Canada this morning is of so 
tormidable and alarming a character that I feel it to be my duty not to 
lose a single moment in ascertaining whether Her Majesty’s Government 
has recived from that colony any turther information than that which 
was conveyed to us through the ordinary channels, in a form which I 
trust is exaggerated, but which I have had confirmed by private in- 
telligence. I ask Her Majesty’s Government whether they are pre- 
pared to offer to the house and to the country any explanation of the 
state of affairs in that colony, where it would appear that the discon- 
tent which has been produced by recent measures of the Government 
has at last broken out into absolute disaffection and revolt,—that the 
two houses of Parliament at Montreal have been consumed by fire,— 
that great violence has prevailed,—and that at this moment there is wa- 
ging the most formidable of all wars, a war of races. I wish to ask the 
noble earl and Her Majesty’s Government generally, whether he or 
they have any information or explanation to give of the present condition 
of that province. I will also repeat the question which I put at an early 
period of this session, and will again ask, whether the noble earl the 
Secretary for the colonies has given to the Governor-General of Canada 
any specific instructions as to the policy to be pursued with regard to 
the measures which prodaced this outbreak. And I will also remind 
the noble earl that for the consequences of that measure, and for the 
present state of Canada, it is not the Governor-General of Canada, Lord 
Elgin, but Her Majesty’s Goverament—whether it gave the Governor- 
Geueral instractions or not—which mast ultimately be held responsible. 
(Hear, hear.] I will not, on the present occasion, give any opinion or 
euter into any discussion on the merits of the case. I will confine my- 
self to asking two questions only. ‘The first is, whether the Governor 
General of Canada has acted without advice or instruction from Her 
Majesty’s Government at home, and has been allowed so to act? And the 
second is, whether Her Majesty’s Government has any explanation to of- 
fer as to the present condition in which Canada, one of the most valua 
ble possessions of the British Crown, appears to be? 


Earl GREY.—I wish that the noble baron could have abstained, as he 
promised that he would abstain, from the premature expression of an 
opinion, or rather of a statement, which it is difficult for me at the 
present moment either to answer or to over in silence. I received 
about an hour ago a despatch from the Earl of Elgin, which I shall have 
great pleasure in laying on the table of the house when the house next 
re-assembles. That despatch will show that my noble friend the Earl 
of Elgin bas acted all throughout with his accustomed judgment, mode- 
ration, and good sense. I have to inform your lordships that the date of 
that despatch is the 30th of April; that it was written in grea‘ haste, after 
the regular mail had been made up, and forwarded through New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia to New York, and that it arrived in New York only 
just in time for the last packet. Itappears by that despatch that a riot, 
undoubtedly of an aggravated character, has taken place at Montreal ; 
but I see no reason from anything contained in it to apprehend that a war 
of races, as the noble baron apprehends, is at present raging. On the 
contrary, I have every reason tu believe that tranquillity is now restored. 
For what has taken place in Canada I am pronsnen to take any responsi- 
bility which legitimately belongs to myself aud to my colleagues. There 
is no step which we have taken in this matter which I am not prepared 
at the proper time to justify, aud which 1 am not convinced that Parlia- 
ment will approve. ButI take the liberty of informing the noble baron 
that in my Opinion the responsibility for these events rests as much with 
him as with many others; aad for this reason—tbut there is no doubt, 
from the accounts which I have seen in the newspapers and elsewhere, 
that the accounts of the proceedings in this house and the expression of 
the opinions held by the noble baron bave contributed in no slight degree 
to aggravate the violence of party feeling which, unfortunately, prevails 
in thatcolony. I trust that the noble baron will recollect in this house 
that there is a responsibility resting on the members of Opposition as 
well ason the members of Administration. It is a fact which the noble 
baron is too much in the habit of forgetting. 

Lord STANLEY.—I must remind the noble earl that he has not yet 
given an answer toeither of my questions. (Hear, hear.) As to the re- 
sponsibility which, he says, attaches to the members of the house gene- 
rally, and more particularly to the members of the Opposition, I reply 
that there never was a Government in existence which wasindebted so 
much to, or had profited more by, the sense which the present opposition 
entertained of its responsibility. But I say that it is uo part of the responsi- 
bility of a peer of Parliament to abstain from expressing his conviction of 
the dengue likely to arise from the course of policy pursued by the Go- 
vernment; ard [ tell the noble earl that no intimidation, no insinuation, 
no taunt, no invective, shall at any time prevent me from exercising that 
liberty of speech which is one of the highest privileges of every member 
of your lordships’ house. I therefore again repeat my question. Has 
Lord Elgin, the Governor-General of Canada, acted in this matter without 
advice, upon his own authority, or has the noble earl opposite directed 
the step which Lord Elgin has recently taken? I also ask whether the 
noble earl has auy explanation to give as to the state of Canada beyond 
that which has appeared in the papers? The noble earl tells us that he 
will lay on the table the dispatch which he has received from Lord Elgin 
on the first day the house re-assembles—that is, on Friday next. I will 
take ‘hat as answer to partof my question; but what I principally wish 
to know is, whether Lord Elgin is left to act on his own unassisted judg- 
meut, or has he any written instructions from the noble earl ? 

Earl GREY.—I will ouly repeat what I said just now, that I will iay 
Lord Elgia’s despatch ou the table on the first day of our re-assembling. 
Until that despatch is ow the table, it does not appear expedient to me to 
enter into any explanation; for, until you have read it, Icanuot state up- 
on what points [ may or may not have given instructions to Lord Elgin. 
As far as regards the assent given to the Indemnity Bill, I say that I de- 
liberately and advisedly abstained from giving my noble friend any ad- 
vice at all. I believe that the rule in Canada—and, indeed, in all our co- 
lonies—is, that the Governors have certain geueral instructions given them 
to guide them in giving their assent to, or withholding their assent from, 
the bills of the colonial Legislature. Whenever bills are tendered to 
them for approval, they exercise their jadgment upon them and, having 
exercised that judgment, transmit them to the Secretay of State for the 
Colonies, with such reports thereon as they thinkproper, and then Her 
Majesty's Council is allowed to give or withhold assent, as the case ma 
require. (Hear, hear.) It has not been my practice, neither will 
it be my practice so long as I[ retain the office which I now fill, to depart 
from that wholesome rule, nor will L give iny assent to bills which are 
not before me. and ef which the circumstances are unknown to me. 

Lord REDESDALE observed, that this was a very important question. 
Here was a government bill, brought in and supported by the Govern- 














ment officers, aud carried through the Legislative Council by the intro- 
duction of six new members into it—all of whom were introduced for the 
distinct purpose of carrving this bill—which at last wae only carried by 
a majority of four. He called on their lordships to consider the position 
in which the Governor-General of Canada was placed on this question. 
He had a Government measure to introduce; and all his advisers, all the 
parties about him, were authors of that measure, and he had no power 
but to give his assent to the measure to which he had himself been a part 

unless he derived it from the Government at home. The whole pedbced 
ing was one which 

The Marquis of LANSDOWNE roseto ord-r. There was no desire on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government to avoid discussion, nor any reluc- 
tance to hear everything which Lord Redesdale had to say. His lord- 
ship, however, was quite out of order. The noble lord opposite had asked 
a question, and as he had received for answer that on Friday next Lord 
Elgin’s despatch explanatory of all the transaction should be laid on the 
table, the preseat was not the time for continuing the discussion. 

Earl GREY merely rose toset Lord Redesdale righton a matter of fact. 
Whatever addition had been recently made to the Legislative Council of 
Canada had been made quite irrespective of this measure. So long ago 
as the month of September or October last the Governor-General had 
written him a letter, in which he stated his conviction that it was expe- 
dient to make an addition to that council; and, as he (Earl Grey) was 
uncertain whether the parties whom he had nominated would accept the 
office, he bad sent confidentially to the Governor-General warrants with 
those names inserted, to be ready in case they accepted it. 

Lord BROUGHAM was not aware whether the same rule prevailed in 
the colonial Legislature as prevailed in this country—namely, that no 
grant for money could be introduced into the Legislature without the p-e- 
vious consent of the Crown ? 

Earl GREY.—Such a measure must be introduced with the assent of 
the Crown by its responsible advisers. 

Lord BROUGHAM asked another question, which did not reach us, 
but the answer given toit by Earl Grey was, that the assent of the Crown 
was implied whenever a measure was introduced by au officer of the 
Crown.—Here the conversation on this subject dropped. 








CANADA, 
House of Commons, May 15th. 

Mr. HERRIES wished to ask the noble lord opposite (Lord J. Russell) 
whether he had received any authentic information respecting the very 
grave evets reported by the public papers to have occurred in Canada 
(hear), whether he was prepared to lay that information on the table 
(hear), and also whether the Government were now in possession of ex- 
tracts from the votes and proceedings of the Legislative Assembly in 
Canada relating to the Bill of Iudemnity for losses sustained by the re- 
bellion? On a former occasion the noble lord, when asked this latter 
question, informed the house that Ministers were not in possession of 
those votes and proceedings, and the answer was made in a manner con- 
veying an intimation that it was not usual for them to receive such ex- 
tracts. Her Majesty’s Ministers, however, by Her Majesty’s command, 
had, he believed, iu more instances than one, laid such extracts upon the 
table ; but certainly in one recent instance, upon the subject of the navi- 
gation laws. (Hear, hear.) . 

Mr. ROEBUCK begged to add another question to these. The Bill of 
Iudemnity was necessarily a money bill, and therefore Lord Elgin must, 
he supposed, have had instractions fro nm the Home Government before 
any step was taken by the Parliament of Canada with respect to it. A 
message musthave gone down from the Governor-General to the Parlia- 
ment, giving them authority to enter upon the consideration of the mat- 
ter. Now, was the noble lord cognizant of any instructions given to Lord 
Elgin to give that previous sanction to the motion being made in the Par- 
liament, thas showing that the Government at home and the Superior 
Government iu Cauada sanctioned this indemnity being given to the par- 
ties, before the Parliament of Canada could proceed upon the bill ? 

Lord J. RUSSELL.—With respec: to the very serious events that have 
occurred at Montreal, | have to state in answer to the first question of 
the right hon. gentleman, that a despatch has been received from the Gov- 
ernor-General of Canada, directed to the Secretary of State for the Colon'- 
al Department; that despatch, however, was only received at 4 o'clock 
this day. Ihave not myself seen the despatch, but it is a public docu- 
ment containing an account of the disturbances at Montreal, and there 
will be no objection to laying it immediately upon the table of this house. 
(Hear.) With respect to the next question of the right hon. gentleman, 
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i likewise to the question of the hon. member who has 
smoken after bien, I will only say that Lord Elgin has stated that it is his 
intention to write by the next mail a despatch stating all the occurrences 
that have relation to the bill for an indomaity for losses; and that de- 

atch, of course, may be expected by the nextarrival in this country. I 

0 not think—I would not be positive upon that point, but I do not think 
he has sent home the extract from the votes and proceedings of the House 
of Assembly; but I conclude those votes will be received when the de- 
spatch issent, and in that case there will be no objection to laying the de- 
spatch and those proceedings before this house. In these circumstances, 
having that assurance from Lord Eigin, that he is about to state ail that 
has occurred, and the reasons which ia his opinion have justified him in 
assuming the responsibility which he has assumed in the exercise of his 
functions, I must decline entering further into the particulars of this mat - 
ter, or answering the question put to me by the hon. member for Sheffield, 
I think it is far better that we should wait until Lord Elgin has had an 
opportunity of stating the case (hear, hear), and that! should “ny hes op- 
portunity of laying before the house the whole account of what has oc- 
curred in Canada with respect to these very serious matters. (Hear, 


net ROEBUCK had not asked the question from an idea that there had 
been avy deviation either from the ordinary practice or from the orders 
that had been sent out. He merely wanted to ask the noble lord whether 
he was cognizant of any such necessarily preceding recommendation as 
he had referred to—namely, that the Cauadian Parliament could not, 
without a preceding suggestion or permission ou the part of the Govern- 
ment, have taken any steps regarding this bill; and that Lord Ei ‘in must 
have previously received his instructions from the Colonial office in a 
specific and distinct form. The noble lord did not know, and therefore 
he could not expect from him an answer; but such must have been the 
case, and all he had asked was whether the noble lord was cognizant of 
i stance. 
Oe eS OSSRLL could only repeat that he thought it would be much 
better to have the whole case, with the papers, before them before they 
into these questions. ; 

Oru DISRABLI said the hon. member for Sheffield had made an in- 
quiry which he thought he would scarcely have done had he been in 
that house on the 22d of March last. (Haar, hear.) Oa that day the 
hon. gentleman the Under-Secretary for the Colonies, in reply to two 
questions pat to him by the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Gladstoue), 
spoke as follows :—‘ Iu answer to the first question of the right hon. 
gentleman he had to state that no iustructions whatever were given to 
the noble lord at the head of the Canadian Government with reference to 
the introduction of this bill, or in contemplation of any such measpre. 
His noble friend [ Earl Grey] had entire contidence in the noble lord the 
Governor-General’s judgment and discretion, and was notin the habit of 
giving him instractions of that kind. With regard to the second question 
of the right hon. gentleman, who had himself tilled the office of Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, he had to state that all colonial laws—he believed 
universally—having passed through their formal stages, and received the 
assent of the Crown through Her Majesty's representative in the colony, 
came into immediate operation, unless they contained a suspending 
clause. This would apply, of course, toall acts, whether they were for 
the appropriation of money or not.’’ (Hear, bear.] That was a distinct 
answer to the inquiry now made by the hon. member for Sheffield; and, 
at a moment of great public interest like the present, it would be satis 
factory to them to unders'and that they had authentic information to so 
late a date as the 22d of March. [Hear, hear.] 

Mr. ROEBUCK had not put this question to the Under-Secretary for 
the Colonies, because he was not in his place, and he concluded that hon. 
gentleman had not received a letter which he had sent him in the course 
of the day. As the hon. gentleman had now taken his seat, however, 
(Mr. Hawes had entered just before), he would take the liberty of re- 

eating the question. They had all been made acquainted with the pain- 
Fal circumstances that had occurred in Montreal. Those circumstances 
originated in the consent given by the Governor-General to a bill passed 
through the Legislature of Canada for giving remuneration to certain 
parties who had suffered loss during the last rebellion. This be under- 
stood, from the nature of the case, was a mouey bill, and mast have come 
immediately and directly from the Canadian Ministry :—it must have 





beea preceded by an instruction and recommendation trom the Governor- 
General to give their assent tothe measure He would uot enter further 
into the circumstances; hedid not impute blame to any one, for he would 
rather defend than impute blame; but he wanted to know from the hon. 
entleman opposite, whether there had been sent from the Colonial-Of- 
Sane was ordinari!y the case—a power to the Governor-General to re- 
commend the Ministry there acting in Her Majesiy’s name to go down to 
the Canadian Assembly, and state that she sauctioned the appropriation 
of mony to the express purposes of the bill which had excited these dis- 
turbances? At the proper time he should be able to exp!ain—(Cries of 
“Order.”) He would bow to the rale of the house: but be ouly wish- 
ed to say that if the hon. gentleman answered the question they would 
be satisfied as to the parties on whose back the responsibility should fall. 
Lord J. RUSSELL must decline going any further into the matter on 
this occasion. He would only say that the answer formerly given by his 
bon. friend [Mr. Hawes] on this subject was perfectly correct. (Hear, 


"a HAWES wished to explain that he had received a note from the 
hon. geutleman (Mr. Roebuck), which he had sent to his noble friend at 
the Colonial-office. ; 

Sir J. PAKINGTON asked whether in the despatch which the noble 
lord had mentioned there was any reference toa petition from a large 
and respectable assemblage at Moatreal praying that Lord Elgin should 
be recalled, and that the Queen should withhold her assent from the [n- 
demnity Bill? Also whether auy petitions to the same effect had been 
received from other parts of Canada? 

Lord J. RUSSELL had seen his noble friend the Colonial Secretary 
that morning, but no such petition had then beeu received, and whether 
any had arrived since 4 o'clock he was not aware. He had, however, 
seen in the newspapers some account of such a meeting Being held as had 
been referred to by the hon. gentleman. : 

Mr. BRIGHT asked whether the Government had received such in- 
formation as might lead them to hope that the disturbances had been put 
down? 

Lord J. RUSSELL had to say in reply, that the Governor-General 
stated that on the 30th Montreal was tranquil. [Hear, hear.] There 
had been some disturbances in the provinces, but he believed the pro- 
vinces might also now be considered as tranquil. (Hear, hear. ] 

Mr. P. HOWARD wished to know if it was the intention of Govern- 
ment to increase the forces in Canada? and, if so, whether they meant 
tosend out the Guards? (Laughter.) What steps, in snort, did they 
mean to take to secure the Governor-General and the representatives in 
the Canadian Assembly from personal insult and attack ? ‘ 

Lord J. RUSSELL believed there was quite sufficient force in Canada 
to protect the Governor-General and the Assembly. He was told that 
the amount of civil torce in Montreal consisted of two constables, but of 
course that was found insufficient. (A laugh.) 


CANADA. 
{House of Commons, May 16. 

Mr. HAWES, by Her Majesty’s command, presented papers relating 
to the affairs of Canada. ' 

Oa the question that the papers do lie upon the tabie, 

Mr. ROEBUCK rose and said, he hoped iu what ne was about to do 
he should receive the pardon of the House. for the matter was of very 

reat importance. The couatry had naturally been very much excited 
by the statements that had appeared in the public journals of the previous 
day, aud he, in common with others, was startled by the intelligence. 
He had since received private information froma gentleman living in 
Canada, which might relieve in a great measure the anxiety of people 
who felt that a great colony was interested in the matter; and he hoped 
he should be excused for bringing that information before the House. 

Hear, hear.}] The riot, it was well known, arose in consequence of a 
bill which had passed both houses of the Canadian vegislature for com- 
pensating persons who had incurred losses during the disturbances in 
1837, and subsequently. It was known, also, that there being two sets 
of population, English and French, returning members to the same 
house, attempts had been constantly making to lead England to believe 
that all the questions in dispute were questions not simply of party, but 
of country or of race, between the French aud English. He had iu his 
hand a letter, which he proposed to read, and he had a statement of the 
divisions in the House of Assembly, and they ought to set at rest any 
doubt whether this was, as was often attempted to be made out, a ques- 
tion of race. The letter, addressed [as we understood ] to the hon. mem- 
ber for Montrose [Mr. Hume], ran thus :— 





Montreal, April 29, 1849. 

“« My dear Sir,—You will no doubt be surprised at the Cauadian news. 
Ata time of profound peace the Governor-General came down to Par- 
liament to sanction some bills which had passed the two houses; among 
others the bill which has caused so much excitement among our Tory 
population. To our surprise, regret, and iudigaation, not only was the 


Governor-General insulted on the spot by being pelted with rotten eggs 
on passing in his carriage, but a meeting was got up on the spur of the 
moment, summoned by fire-bells; inflammatory speeches were made, 
the mob harried to the Parliament-house, smashed the windows, drove 
out the members, seized the mace, and finally set fire to the building, 
which was wholly consumed, with our valuable library and all our re- 
cords. The loss to the province is irreparable, and I fear our credit and 
character will suffer. The military were got out as soon as possible, but 
too late to prevent mischief. The ex councillors adjourned to the Go- 
vernment-house, sat up all night, got magistrates who took depositions, 
and early in the morning the men who excited the mob were arrested. 
All now is quiet. There were other outrages on Thursday night; but 
the rioters were masked, at least the ringleaders, and are not known. I[ 
send you the vote of the house. You will see that Lord Elgin is fully 
sustained by the majority. I have analyzed the division for you. In the 
first division you will find from Upper Canada 16 for Government, against 
11, majority 5. All these, of course, are British. In Lower Canada, 
British, 5 for Government, 5 against; French Canadians 21 for Govern- 
ment, | against;”’ that one being his [ Mr. Roebuck’s] old friend, Mr. Pa- 
pineau. { Laughter. ] “On the final division there were 5 of British 
origin for, and 5 against, from Upper Canada; 14 for, and 10 against 
from Lower Canada; of French Canadians, 17 for, and 1 against. In a 
full house our — would have been even larger.” 

So it was even under the present state of things in Canada; and he 
(Mr. Roebuck] should be very ready to say that the mode of election and 
the division of electoral districts was not what it ought to be; and some 
time or other he would detail to the house the endeavours to manage af- 
tairs in that country. The letter proceeded :— 

“And yet this factious minority has had the insolence to demand the 
recall of our noble Goveraor-General, whose just and impartial conduct 
bas gaived him the affection of the mass of the Canadian people, as the 
addresses which will pour in during the next few weeks will prove. I 
want to make you aware of what is going on. Make the House of Com- 
mous understand the trath. The city of Montreal address will be signed 
by two-thirds of the inhabitants, including all the wealth and respecta- 
bility of the city. The rabbie is headed by bankrupt merchants, who 
have neither stake nor interest in the country, and who, though pretend- 
ing great loyalty, would be rebels any moment to serve their own pur- 
poses. I write in great haste.” 

No doubt, at the present moment, alarm was created in Canada and in 
England, by a notion that “ annexation” was connected with these riots. 
At the present moment that was not the case ; but he (Mr. Roebuck) 
warned the House of Commons, lest they should by an injadicious inter- 
ference with the conduct of the Government of Canada (hear, hear,) and 
the opinions of the majority as expressed through their own representa- 
tives (hear, hear)\—he warned the house not to interfere with them, lest 
they should make the question of an” sxation one which should occupy 
the minds of the Canadian people. (Hear.) The present House of As- 
sembly was made under the Actof Union—an act passed much against 
his wishes and advice, for he told the House of Commons then, as he told 
it now, that whenever the question of annexation should arise, it would 
come from the Buglish part of the population. But what he would say 
was this, that the money which this Legislature was about to appropriate 
was the money of Canada, and not the money of England. It was about 
to appropriate it at thesuggestion of an Administration made the Admin- 
istration by the majority of that Legislature, and it had the sanction of 
the Crown. (Hear, hear.) He has asked, on the previous day, whether 
this was not a money bill, which had received the previous sanctionof 
the Crown. He assumed the facts to be, that Lord Elgin went out with 
certain general instructions and certain powers as Governor-General. He 
represented Her Majesty there; and, in that Parliament, no bill for the 
appropriation of money could be discussed without there being a commit- 
tee, exactly as in the British House of Commons ; and the Minister must 
have come down and, when he proposed the committee, stated that he 
had the sanction of Her Majesty ia making that proposalfor £200,000.— 
[An hon. Member.—£ 100,000.]—£ 100,000, for purposesof which Her 
Majesty was cognizant. 

Mr. PUSEY rose to order. It was the privilege of independent mem- 
bers to have precedence on Wednesdays : and these remarks, if continu- 
ed, must lead to discussion, (Hear, hear.) He hoped that either the 
bon. and learned member would content himself with putting any ques- 
tion he had to put, or that the motion would be withdrawn. (Hear, 
hear. 

ToS peeker apprehended that, there being a question before the house, 
the hon. and learned member was regular. If it were the pleasure of the 
house to proceed to other business, the only mode to be adopted was to 
move that the debate be adjourned; but that motion could not be made 
until the hon. and learned member concluded his remarks. 

Mr. ROEBUCK had no desire but to relieve the public anxiety [ Hear, 
hear. ] and would close at once if it was the desire of the house. [+‘ Go 
on.” ] This was really a much larger question than was imagined, and 
the very first opportunity ought to be taken, not only of obtaining all the 
information required, but of settling and calming the public mind. [* Or- 
der,” Go on, go on.”’] Contining himself as much as possible to explana- 
tion of the exact state of things, and how it arose, he would only remark, 
that the parties who really brought forward this measure and were re- 
sponsible for it were, in the first instauce, the Ministry of Canada; but 
he could not imagine that the Colonial-office were not perfectly cognizant 
of all the facts of the case; indeed, the papers delivered to members 
that morning showed that the groundwork of this proposition was thor- 
oughly well known at the Colonial-office, and that it received distinctly 
the sanction and approval of the Colonial office. He would entreat the 
house to beware how they interfered with the natural and proper con- 
stitutional expression of the opinion of the Canadians themselves. [ Hear, 


ear. 

Mz) HAWES thought it would be extremely inconvenient to raise any 

eneral discussion at this moment upon the subject adverted to by the 
ee aud learned member. (Hear, hear.) The Government had taken 
the very earliest opportunity of laying on the table papers relating to 
Canada, aud he (Mr. Hawes) thought it would not be fitting or fair for 
him to enter into the case till hon. members had had an opportunity of 
reading those papers, which of course he had had, but they had not. 
(Hear, hear.) The hon. and learned member would understand that it 
was in no discourtesy to him that he (Mr. Hawes) proposed to wait tll 
these papers had been circulated and considered, and till the hon. and 
learned member, or some other gentleman, should then think it tight to 
call the attention of the house to the subject. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. GLADSTONE earnestly concurred both in the letter and spirit of 
what had been said by the hon. gentleman (Mr. Hawes), but was sorry 
to say that remarks had fallen from the hon. and learned gentleman (Mr. 
Roebuck) of such a nature that he did not think it consistent with his 
duty to let them pass without observation. He did not at all dispute the 
rectitude of the hon. and learned member's intentions, or the wisdom of 
endeavouring to calm the public mind of this country, and to warn both 
individuals in the house, and the house itself, against premature interfer- 
ence either in the affairs of Canada or in any other public affairs whatso- 
ever [hear]; but the hon. and learned gentleman, in attempting to dissuade 
the house trom such an interference, or to warn it against undertaking 
such interference, had himself, perhaps unconsciously, done much to pre- 
judge the question [hear. hear], upon which the hon, and learned mem- 
ber admitted, and he [ Mr Gladstone] deeply felt, that as yet we were im- 
perfectly informed. [Hear.] He confessed that when the first intelligence 
of these transactions in Canada reached this country his mind—he believ- 
ed like that of many others—was deeply interested and excited by them; 
but a view of that intelligence, imperfect as it was, convinced him that 
we were not, and could not be, in possession of the merits of the case 
[hear], ot the grounds necessary to form a judgment either upon the Re- 
bellion Losses Bill, or the conduct of his noble friend Lord Elgin—a no- 
bleman whose friendship he had had the honour of enjoying from his 
early youth, and of all whose acts he felt the strongest disposition before- 
hand toform the most favourable judgment [hear, hear ]—uatil we should 
be put in possession both of Lord Elgin’s own despatches stating the 
grounds of these proceedings, and likewise of the history of the case, of 
the principles which might or might not already have been admitted, 
and of the proceedings which had taken place under former acts of the 
colonia! legislature. [ Hear. ] For that reason, for many weeks past, and as 
lately as yesterday, he had abstained from putting any questions or tak- 
ing any proceeding in that house which might have a tendency to pro- 
duce excitement; and now he would endeavour, in noticing some words 
which had fallen from the hon. and learned gentleman, entirely to avoid 
anything which might be in contravention of the rule he had imposed 
upon himself. 

The hon. and learned ag oo warned the house against interfering 
with respect to the rebellion losses ; but upon what grounds? If onthe 
ground of their imperfect information, he (Mr. Gladstone) heartily con- 
curred with him, and would give no opinion upon that bill, upon the con- 
dact of Lord Elgin, or upon the conduct of the Government. But when 
he heard the hon. and learned gentleman lay down as the ground of his 
warning a principle which would be as good when the house should be 





fully informed,—when he heard him say, “ The prone of Canada have 
been voting the money of Canada, and therefore I warn you not to inter- 





fere,” he [Mr. Gladstone] must protest against a doctrine which inter- 


fered with the supremacy of Parliament (hear, hear), its su remacy 
over all imperial concerns. [ Hear, hear.] Why, it might be that Eng. 
land might be at war with some fureign power, and that some colonial 
Legislature might be found voting a subsidy to that power; and because 
it was the money of the colony, and not of this country, would that be a 
reason against the interference of the Imperial Parliament? [Hear, 
hear.] The House of Communs had a perfect right to interfere in all 
imperial concerns. [Hear, hear.] It was a question of policy, and of 
wisdom, and of prudence, whether the house should interfere or not; 
but the fact that this money was the money of Canada would not of 
itself be a conclusive reason against their interference, if it should seem 
upon other grounds to be called for. [Hear, hear.] The hon. and leara- 
ed gentleman gave an analysis, too, of the divisions in the House of As- 
sembly, and supposed that he had demonstrated thereby that this ques- 
tion which now disturbed and agitated Canada was not a question of 
races. Giving, again, po opinion whether it was a question of race or 
not, he must tell the hon. and learned gentleman that the statements he 
had read did not touch the point at issue. [Hear, hear.] He [Mr. 
Gladstone] had read much in the public journals and in private commu- 
nications upon this subject, and had seen a hundred times the allegation 
that this was a ques tion of race, but never once had he seen it stated 
that it was a question of race in the House of Assembly. [Hear, hear.] 
The hon. and learned gentleman might have demonstrated that it was not 
a mere question of race there; the point was whether it was a question 
ot race, not within the walls of the Assembly, but without them. [ Hear, 
hear.] That would be for consideration when members were in possess- 
ion of all the information; but in the meantime he must tell the hon and 
learned gentleman that he had done nothing whatever towards the eluci- 
dation or settlement of that subject. [Hear, hear.] The hon. and lear- 
ned member said—and said truly—that the measure was introduced into 
the Canadian Parliament with the sanction of the Crown; there could be 
no doubt whatever that, being a matter involving money, it would have 
been absolutely impossible, according to constitutional forms, to proceed 
without the sanction of the Crown, which meant, of course, the sanction 
of the responsible Ministers of the Crown. But tbe very fact that the 
sanction of the Crown was required and given must bring the matter 
within the cognizance and jurisdiction of that house. |Hear.] He([Mr. 
Gladstone] should not enter into the question whether the house was 
called upon to interfere or not; but he would protest against these gene- 
ral statements which excluded interference under any circumstances, and 
would contend that it was the right of the house to exercise its supervi- 
sion over all colonial affairs, although he would accompany the hon. and 
learned gentleman to the Jength of holding that that supervision and in- 
terference ought to be strictly limited to matters of imperial coucern, and 
that the discretion of the local authorities should be left entirely uuim- 
paired upon matters not of imperial concern. [Hear.] He, like others, 
had that morning received the papers, containing a full history of the 
previous proceedings in the case, but had not been able, as yet, to make 
himself acquainted with their contents. He trusted that gentlemen, be- 
fore they adopted any course calculated to excite feelings on this ques- 
tion, would deem it an imperative and solemn duty to examine with dis- 
passionate care every step of these proceedings, and to pass no judgment 
whatever on the conduct either of the executive Government of the colo- 
nies or of Her Majesty’s Ministers at home till they bad examined those 
papers, and endeavoured to come to a right and impartial decision. 
[ Hear, hear. 

Sir G. GREY would regret any further discussion of this question with 
such imperfect informatiou of the details as they had now belore them, 
and it was not his intention to say anything calculated tu prolong it. He 
wished only to state that he did not understand the hon. and learned 
gentleman [Mr. Roebuck] to deny the right of Parliament to interfere in 
matters of colonial legislation. [Hear, hear.] Parliament had an unques- 
tionable right to do so; and this right the hon. and learned gentleman did 
not deny. He thought therefore that the right hon. gentleman [ Mr. Glad- 
stone] had imputed to him a statement which be did not make, and that 
they were, in fact, atone on the subject. [Hear, hear,] He only under- 
stood the hon. and learned gentleman to protest, as the right hou. gen- 
tleman himself did, against Parliameut interfering without some great ne- 
cessity being demonstrated for doing so. [Hear hear. ] 

Mr. GLADSTONE if he had said that the hon. and learned gentleman 
denied the right of Parliament to interfere, had done him an injustice, for 
certainly he had not saidso. It was not his intention when he spoke to 
allude to any abstract doctrine upon this matter, but simply to the views 
which the hon. aud learned gentleman had expressed as to the propriety 
. Parliamentary interference in a matter affecting the money of the co. 

onies. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE did not rise to continue the discussion. He would 
only say that the attempt made by the hon. and learned member for Shef- 
field to give Papineau’s notions of the division would lead to most erron- 
neous conclusion. He believed that an analysis of the votes in the Assem- 
bly would show a very different result from that stated by the hon and 
learned gentleman. 

Mr. ROEBUCK wished just to say, in explanation, that the analysis 
he gave was taken from a list of names he held in his hand. 

Mr. E. DENISON understood that the object of the hon. and learned 
gentleman, in the remarks he had made, was to warn the house against any 
inconsiderate proceedings in this matter [hear, hear], but at the same 
time his observations might have a tendency to leave an impression on 
the public mind that something had occurred in the house showing a 
disposition to act in that manner. That, however, would be a very false 
impression, if it was entertained either by the public at home or by Ca- 
nadians. [Hear, hear.] Nothing had occurredin that house to show 
that there was the slightest inclination to act prematurely in the matter. 
[ Hear, hear. ] 

The conversation then dropped. 


——__—_. 


OFFICIAL DESPATCH. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE EARL OF ELGIN, GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF CANADA, TO 
EARL GREY, SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE COLONIAL DEPRTMENT. 
GOVERNMENT-HOUSE, MONLREAL, April 30, 1849. 

My Lord,—I regret to state that rioting, attended with some conse- 
quences muchto ba rezretted, thoagh happily with no injacy to life, or, 
except in one instance, to person, has taken place in the city of Montreal 
during the last few days. I hasten to furnish your lordship with an ac- 
count of what has actually occurred, lest you should be misled by exag- 
gerated reports conveyed through the United States. 

2. In consequence of the unexpected arrival of vessels with morchan- 
dise at the port of Quebec, it became necessary for me to proceed, on a 
short notice, to Parliament, on Wednesday last, in order to give the Royal 
assent to a Customs Bill which had that day passed the Logislative Coun- 
cil; and I considered that, as this necessity had arisen, it would not be 
expedient to keep the public mind in suspense by omitting to dispose, at 
the same time, of the other acts in wiaich the two branches of the local 
Parliament had at au early period of the session concurred, and which 
still awaited my decision. Among these was the act to provide for the 
indemnification of parties in Lower Camida whose property was destroy- 
ed during the rebellion in 1837 and 1838, with respect to which, as your 
lordship 1s aware, much excitement has unhappily been stirred. 

3. I her. ith enclose, for your lordship’s perasal, a printed copy of 
the act in q .estion, and [ shall not fail by the first mail to furnish you 
with full information respecting its character and objects, the circum- 
stances which led to its introduction, and the geounds on which I re- 
solved, after much reflection, to sanction it. No money can be paid un- 
der it as indemnity for a considerable period, so that Her Majesty's pow- 
er of disallowance can be exercised with effect, should Her Majesty be 
so advised, notwithstanding the course which I have taken. AsI am 
writing this despatch in haste, with a view to its transmission by way of 
New York, I shall confine myself for the present to a statement of the 
proceedings by which the peace of the city has been disturbed. 

4. In order, however, to render this narrative intelligible, I must pre- 
mise that for some time past the House of Assembly, as at present con- 
stituted, has been the object of bitter denunciation, and not unfrequently 
of reckless menace, on the part of a certain portion of the press of the 
province, and more especially of that of Montreal. Your lordship will 
probably recollect that the body in question is the product of a general 
election which took place about 18 months agu, under the auspices of the 
political party now in opposition, and aftera dissolution, to which I had 
recourse on their advice, for the purpose of strengthening them in their 
position as a Government. The result of this measure was in the last de- 
gree unfavourable to those who had recommended it; not, however, so 
much soin Lower Canada, where the complexion of the representation 
was little affected by the dissolution, as in the upper province, where 
several constituencies, among which were some of the most populous, 
rejected Conservative in favour of Liberal candidates. Oa a question of 
confidence raised at the commencement of the session, immediately after 
the general election, the Administration was defeated by a majority of 
more than two to one, and a change of Government, as a matter of course, 
ensued. 
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5. This alteration in the political complexion of the Assembly, and the 
hange of Government consequent upon it, were therefore clearly and dis- 
‘i tly traceable to a revulsion of sentiment in the British constituencies 
rh pecCanada. [a Lower Canada nothing had occurred to account for 
ph This circumstance has, however, failed to secure for the deci- 
— of the popular representative body either forbearance or respect 
oe a certain section of those who profess to be emphatically the sup- 
orvers of British interests. To denounce the Parliament as Freach in 
its composition, aud the Government as subject to French influences, has 
peeu their constaut object, and the wildest doctrines have been broached 
wit respect to the right which belongs to a British minority of redressing 
py violence any indignity to which it may be subjected from such a 
goarce. L have now before me an article that appeared in one of the 
priuetpal Euglish newspapers of Montreal at a very early period of the 
gessivn, of which I transcribe the concluding paragraph, as illustrative ot 
the temper and language in which, even at that time, and before the pub- 
lic mind had been excited by the discussion of the Rebellion Losses 
Bill, a portion of the press ventured to criticise the roceedings of the lo- 
cal Parliament. The article treats of a measure affecting the townships, 
to which, I believe, no great objection was raised in Parliament. It ter- 
minates, however, in the words,—“ We are very glad of it—the sooner 
the cloven foot is made visible the better ; the obvious intention of that 
majority, composed of Frenchmen, aided by traitorous British Canadians, 
is to force French institutions still farther upon the British minority in 
Lower Canada. The intention is obvious, as we said, and we are very 
glad that it is openly shown. We trust that the party of the Government 
will succeed in every one of their obnoxious measures. When French 
tyranny becomes insupportable we shall find our Cromwell. Sheffield, in 
the olden times, used to be famous for its keen and well tempered whet- 
tles; well, they make bayonets there now, just as sharp and just as well- 
tempered. When we can stand ier d no longer, it will be seen whe- 
ther good bayonets in Saxon hands will not be more than a match for a 
mece and a majority.” 

6. To persons accustomed to the workings of constitutional govern- 
ment in well-order.d communities it may seem incredible that such lan- 
gage should be employed by the organs of any respectable party in re- 

ference to a body comprising the freely-chosen representatives of a con- 
stitueacy formed on a most popular basis ; bat the cause of the anomaly 
js apparent enough to all who are acquainted with the history of Canada. 
For a series of years the popular representative body and the Executive, 
sspported by the Legislative Council, were, in the Lower province es- 
pecially, in a condition of almost constant antagouism. To revile the 
@ewas the surest test of patriotism ; to denounce the otber, of loyalty. 
I, asociety singularly democratic in its structure, where diversities of 
race Supplied special elements of confusion, aud where consequently it 
was mostimportant that constituted authority should be respected, the 
moral influence of law and government was enfeebled by the existence 
of perpetual strife between the powers that ought to have afforded to 
exch other a mutual support. No state of affairs could be imagined less 
favourable to the extinction of national animosities, and to the firm es- 
tablisument of the gentle and benignant control of those liberal institu- 
tious which it is England’s pride and privilege to bestow upon her chil- 
dren. 

7. [am not without hope that a steady adherence to the principles of 
constitutional goverament, and the continuance of harmony between the 
co-ordinate branches of the Legislature, may lead in process of time to the 
correction of these evils ; meanwhile, however, I must ascribe mainly to 
the cause which I have assigned the tone of arr»gant defiance with which 
the resolutions, not of the Government only, but also of the Parliament, 
are treated by parties who happen for the moment to be unable to make 
their views prevail with either, and the acts of violeuce to which this in- 
flammatory language has in the present instance led. 

8. That many persons conscientiously disapprove of the measure re- 

specting rebellion losses in Lower Canada which has been introduced by 
the Government, and which the local Parliament has passed by large ma- 
jorities, and that ia the minds of others it stirs national antipathies and 
recollections of former coatlicts, which designing politicians seek to im- 
prove to their own selfish ends, cannot, I fear, be doubted. It is theres 
fore emphatically a measure which should have been approached with 
calmness and caution, by allat least whoare not directly interested in the 
issue. Unfortunately, however, this has been by no means the case. Not 
ouly have appeals to passion of the most reckless description proceeded 
from the local press, but they have received encouragement from quarters 
from which they had littleright to look forit. Passages such as the fol- 
lowing, in which a London journal of influence treatsof the British popu- 
lation as affected by the measure in question,—“ They are tolerably able 
to take care of themselves, and we very much misconstrue the tone adopt 
ed by the English press and English public in the province if they do not 
find some meaus of resisting the heavy blow and great discouragement 
which is aimed at them,” are read with avidity, aud construed to mean 
that sympathy will be extended trom influential quarters at home to those 
who seek to annul the obnoxious decision of the locai Legislature, what- 
ever be the means to which they resort for the attainment of that end. 

9. The scenes by which the city of Montreal has been lately disgraced 
are the natural fruits of an agitation of this character, operating on a peo- 
ple of excitable temper, who have been taught to believe that a race 
which they despise, and over which they have been wont to exercise do- 
ninion, bas obtained, through the operation of a constitutional system, an 
authority which it could not otherwise have acquired. Hence, more es- 
pecially, their vehement indignation against me personally, and the con- 
viction, in many cases I doubt not perfectly sincere, that 1 have been 

guilty of a serious dereliction of duty because I have not, as my prede- 

ceasors have otten done before me, consented to place myself in the front 
ofaa agitation tocounteract the policy of Parliament. The nature of the 
coustitutional doctrines which practically obtainin thissection of the com- 
munity is curiously exemplified by the fact, that it is not the passage of 
the bill by anoverwhelming majority of the representatives of the people, 
or the acquiescence of the Council, but the consent of the Governor, 
which furnishes the pretext for an exhibition of popular violence. 

10. When | left the House of Parliament after giving the Royal assent 
to several bills, to which I have referred, | was received with mingled 
cheers and hootings by a crowd by no means numerous which surround- 
ed the entrance to the building. A small knot of individuals, consisting, 
it has since been ascertained, of persons of a respectable class in society, 
pelted the carriage with missiles which they must have brought with 
them for the purpose. Within an hour after this occufrence a notice, of 
which I enclose a copy, issued from one of the newspayer offices, calling 
a meeting in the open air. At the meeting inflammatory speeches were 
made. Onasudden, whether under the effect ot momeatary excitement. 
or in pursuance of a plan arranged beforehand, the mob proceeded to the 
House of Parliament, where the members were still sitting, and, break- 
ing the windows, set fire to the building and burned it to the ground. 
By this wanton act public property of considerable vaiue, including two 
excellent libraries, has been chensky destroyed. Having achieved their 
object, the crowd dispersed, apparently satisfied with what they had 
done. The members were permitted to retire unmolested, and no re- 
sistance was offered to the military, who appeared on the ground, after a 
brief interval, to restore order aud aid in extinguishing the flames. Dur- 
ing the two following days a good deal of excitement prevailed in the 
streets, and some further acts of incendiarism were perpetrated. Since 
then the military force has been increased, and the leaders of the disaf- 
fected party have shown a disposition to restrain their followers and to 
direct their energies towards the more constitutional object of petitioning 
the Queen for my recall, and the disallowance of the obnoxious bill. The 
Proceedings of the House of Assembly will also tend tc awe the turbulent. 
\ trust, therefore, that the peace of the city will not be again disturbed. 

The newspapers which I enclose contain full, and I believe pretty accu- 
hte accounts, of all that has occurred since Wednesday last. 

\l. The Ministry are blamed for not having made adequate provision 
against these disasters ; that they by no means expected that the hostili- 
'y to the Rebellion Losses Bill would have displayed itself in the outrages 
Which have been perpetrated during the last few days is certain. Per- 
4ps sufficient attention was not paia by them to the menaces of the Op- 
Position press. It must be admitted, however, that their position was 
ne of considerable difficulty. The civil force of Montreal—a city con- 
taining about 50,000 inhabitants of different races, with secret societies 
and other agencies of mischief in coustant activity,—consists of two po- 
licemen under the authority of the Government, and 70 appointed by the 
Corporation. To oppose, therefore, effectual resistance to any considera- 

© mob, recourse must be had ia ail cases either to the military or to a 
force of civilians enrolled tor the occasion. Grave objections, however, 
Presented themselves in the present instance to the adoption of either of 
—— courses, until the disposition to tumult on the part of the populace 

uhappily manifested itself in overt acts. More especially was it of im- 
Leryn to avoid any measure which might have a tendency to produce 
— between parties on a question on which their feelings were so 

ngly excited. The result of the course pursued is, that there has 
en no bloodshed, and, except in the case of some of the Ministers 

themselves, no destruction of private property. 
Prong The proceedings in the Assembly have been important. I enclose 
© copy of an address which has been voted tome bya majority of 36 to 





16, expressive of abhorrence at the outrages which have taken place in 
the city of Montreal, of loyalty to the Queen, and approval of my just and 
impartial administration of the government with my late as well as my 
present advisers. Some of the Opposition approve of the course which I 
have taken with respect to the Rebellion Losses Bill, as appears from the 
speeches of Messrs Wilson and Galt, of which reports are given in the 
newspapers which I enclose. Mr. Wilson is an influential member of 
the Upper Canada Conservative party, and Mr. Galt’s views are the more 
important, because he has been returned to Parliament only a few days 
ago by a Lowee Canadian constituency which comprises a large British 
population. Generally, howeve:, as the amendments they have moved 
to the address show, they desire to avoid committing themselves on this 
point. The votes against the address may be thus classed,—Sir A. M'Nab 
and his party; my late Ministers and their party; and Mr. Papineau. 
The first acts with perfect consistency in voting as he has done on this 
question; for he has always contended that government corducted on 
British principles is unsuited to Canada. The course of the second class 
is less intelligible; for, until the day on which they resigned their offices 
into my hands, they uniformly expressed approval of the principles on 
which my conduct as Governor-General was guided ; and these, as your 
Lordship well knows. have uudergove no change with the change of Ad- 
ministration. Mr. Papineau’s voteconveys a useful lesson which will not, 
[ trust, be lost on persons who have been induced to believe that the 
persecution of which | am now the object is aoe & attributable to m 
ong shown undue lenity to those who were led by him into rebel- 
ion, 

13. [have now furnished your Lordship with as clear a statement of 
these important occurrences as [ can give, and I can conclude by assur- 
ing you that the city is perfectly tranquil, and that there is no present 
likelihood of arenewal of disturbances. A few days will show what 
echo the proceedings of the violeut party awaken in Upper Canada, and 
to what extent they are followed by reaction. Meanwhile, it is my firm 
conviction, that if this dictation be submitted to, the government of this 
province by constitutional means will be impossible ; aud that the strug- 
gle between overbearing minorities, backed by force, and majorities rest- 
ing on legality and established forms, which has so long proved the bane 
o! Canada, driving capital from the province and et a state of 
chronic discontent, willbe perpetuated. At the same time, [ think that 
if [am unable to recover that position of dignified neutrality between 
contending parties which it has been my unremitting stady to maintain, 
and from which [ would appear to have been for the moment driven,— 
not, as I firmly believe, through any fault of my own, but by the unreas- 
oning violence of faction—it may be a question with your Lordship 
whether it would not be for the interests of Her Majesty’s service that | 
should be removed from my high office, to make way for one who should 
not indeed hold views at variance with mine with respect tothe duties of 
a constitutional Governor, buat who should have the advantage of bein g 
personally unobnoxious to any section of Her Majesty’s subjects within 
the province, I have, &c., 

Evctn and Kincar DINE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Grey, &c. 





An Act to provide for the Indemnification of Parties in Lower Canada whose Pro- 
perty was destroyed during the Rebellion inthe years 1837 and 1838. Receiv- 
ed and read a first time, Tuesday, February 27, 1849. Second reading, Fri- 
day, March 2, 1849. 

Whereas on the 28th day of February, 1845, an humble address was unani- 
mously adopted by the Legislative Assembly of this province, and by them pre- 
sented to the Right Hon. Charles ‘Theophilus Baron Metcalfe, the then Governor- 
General of the same, praying ‘“ that his Excellency would be pleased to cause 
proper measures to be adopted in order to insure to the inhabitants of that Part of 
this province, formerly Lower Canada, indemnity for just losses by them sustained 
during the rebellion of 1837 and 1838 :” and whereas un the 24th day of Novem- 
ber, 1845, a commission of five persons was, by his Excellency the said Gover- 
nor-General, duly appointed toinquire into such losses arising from and growing 
out of the said rebellion; and whereas, it appears by the report of the said com- 
missioners, dated the 18th of April, 1846, that ‘ the want of power to proceed to 
a strict and regular investigation of the losses in question left the commissioners 
no other resource than to trust to the allegations of the claimants asto the amounts 
and nature of their losses ;”’ and whereas, in order to redeem the pledge given to 
the sufferers of such losses, or their bona fide creditors, assigns, or ayant-droit, as 
well by the said address of the said Legislstive Assembly, and the appointment of 
the said commission, as by the letter addressed by the Hon. the Secretary of the 
province, by order of the Right Hon. Charles Murray, Earl Cathcart, the then Ad- 
ministrator of the Government of the same, to the said commissioners, on the 27th 
day of February, 1846, it is necessary and just that the particulars of such losses, 
not yet paid and satisfied, should form the subject of more minute inquiry under 
legislative authority, and that thesame, so far only as they may have arisen from 
the total or partial, unjust, unnecessary, or wanton destruction of the dwellings, 
buildings, property, and effects of the said inhabitants, and from the seizure, tak- 
ing, or carrying away of their property and effects, should be paid and satisfied ; 
provided that none of the persons who have been convicted of high treason alleg- 
edto have been committed in that part of the province, formerly the province of 
Lower Canada, since the first day of November, 1837,or who,having been charged 
with high treason or other offence of a treasonable nature, and, having been com- 
mitted to the custody of the Sheriff in the gaol of Montreal, submitted themselves 
to the will and pleasure of Her Majesty, and were thereupon transported to Her 
Majesty'sislands of Bermuda, shall be entitled to any indemnity for losses sustain- 
ed during or after the said rebellion or in consequence thereof, Be it therefore 
enacted, &c. 

And it is hereby enacted by the authority of the same, that, for the purposes of 
this act, it shall be lawful for the Governor in Council to authorize the issue of de- 
tbentures, payable out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund of this province, at or 
within 20 years afterthe date thereof, respectively, and bearing interest at the 
rate of 6 per cent., payable out of the said fund on such day in each year as shall 
be therein specified, provided the total amount ofthe said debentures shall not ex- 
ceed the sum hereinafter mentioned. 

II. And be it enacted, that the said debentures may be issued in such form 
and for such separate sums aprery as the Governor in Council shall deem ex- 
pedient, and may be issued either to such parties as shall be willing to advance 
money for the same, or to parties to whom money shall be awarded for compensa. 
tion of losses under this act, or whoshall demand them in exchange for debentures 
of like amount issued under the act hereinafter meutioned. 

111. And be it enacted, that the holder of any debenture issued under the au- 
thority of the act passed inthe ninth year of Her rer one reign, and intituled, 
‘* An Act to provide for the Payment of certain Rebellion Losses in Lower Cana- 
da, and to appropriate the Proceeds of the Marriage License Fund,” may, on any 
day on whem the interest on such debenture is payable, have the same exchanged 
for a debenture for a like amuunt to be issued under this act, and the interest then 
payable on such debenture shall atthe same time be paid out of the said Consoli- 
dated Revenue Fund ; and the proceeds of so much of that portion of the Mar- 
riage License Fund arising in Lewer Canada as shall not be required to pay off 
the principal and interest of any unexchanged debenture shall form part of the said 
Consolidated Revenue Fund. 

IV. Provided always, and be itenacted, that the Governor in Council may, at 
any time, by notice in the Canada Gazette, require that all the debentures issued 
under this act be presented at a time certain, and not less than six months from 
the date of such notice, for payment ofthe principal and interest thereof in full ; 
andsuch payment shall be made accordingly out of the said Consolidated Revenue 
Fund, and after the time so ~ rea, no interest shall accrue on the debentures 
which shall not be so presented. 

V. And be it enacted, that the debentures issued under this act shall be distin- 
guished from those issued under other acts, and that separate accounts shall be 
kept thereof, and of all money expended under this act; and that such accounts 
shall be laid annually before the provincial Parliament ; and that the due appli- 
cation of all money expended under this act shall be accounted for to Her Majes- 
ty, through the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury in such manner 
and form as Her Majesty shall please to direct. 

VI. And be it enacted, that it shall be lawful for the Governor to appoint five 
persons to be commissioners under this act, and from time to time to remove them 
or any of them, and to appoint another or others in the place of any so removed, 
or dying, or resigning office. : See 

VII. And be itenacted, that each of the said commissioners shall, before en- 
tering pe the duties of his office, take, and subscribe, before any justice of the 
peace, the following oath :— : 

a ,swear that I will faithfully and without partiality, 
fear, favour, or affection, perform my duty as a commissioner under the act 
intituled “ An Act,” &c. [insert the title of this act], and that I will allow to each 
claimant under the said act neither more or less than the sum which he is entitled 
to claim for compensation, according to the true intent and meaning of the said act. 
So help me God,”’ : 

Which oath shall be entered on the minutes of the proceedings of the said com- 
missioners, and make part thereof. , 

VIII. And be it enacted, that it shall be lawful for the Governor fromtime to 
time to appoint a clerk to the said commissioners, and the same to remove, and in 
case of any such removal, or of death, or of resignation of office of the said clerk, 
to appoint another in his place ; and the commissioners and their clerk shall receive 
for their services under this act. and for their necessary expenses and disburse- 
ments, such compensation as shall be allowed by the Governor in Council, aad no 
other fees or emoluments whatsoever ; and such compensation shall be defrayed 
out of the said Consolidated Revenue Fund. 

IX. And be it enacted, that the amount of the debentures to be issued under 
this act, and the amount of the said on agp to be allowed to the said com- 
missioners and clerk, shall not exceed the sum of £100,000 currency, which 
sum shall also include the sum of £9,986 7s. 2d., raised by debentures issued un- 
der the said act hereinbefore mentioned. 

X. And be it enacted, that it shall be the duty of the said commissioners faith- 
fully and without partiality to inquire into and ascertain the amount of the losses 
mentioned in the preamble to this act, as those for which compensation ought to be 
made, and to report the same to the Governor of this province. 

XI. And be it enacted, that the powers vested in, and duties required of, the 
said commissioners, or of any three of them under this act, shall also extend, and 


— 


be construed to extend, to inquire into all such losses sustained by Her Majesty’s 
subjects and other residents within the said late province of Lower Genada, cob 
the severa! claims and demands which have accrued to any such persons by such 
losses, in respect of any loss, destruction, or da of propert i by vio- 
lence on the part of persons in Her Majesty's service, or by vielence on the part of 
persons acting, or assuming to act, on behalf of Her Majesty, inthe suppres- 
sion of the said rebellion, or for the prevention of further Teoldbbasens and all 
claims arising under or in respect of the occupation of any houses or other premi- 
ses by Her Majesty's naval or military forces, either imperial or provincial, sub- 
ject always to the limitations and exceptions contained in the preamble to this act. 

XIL. And be it enacted, that the commissi 8 appointed under this act shall 
hold their sittings publicly at such places and times, and for such counties, parish- 
es, or other territorial divisions respectively, as the Governor in Council shall from 
time to time direct and notify to them through the provincial secretary, and shall 
give such public notice of their said meetings as they shall in like manner be re- 
quired to give; and at such meetings any three of the said commissioners shall be 
a quorum, and any report, award, or proceeding in which three of the commis- 
sioners shall concur, shall be deemed to be made or done by the commissioners ; 
provided always, that no sitting of the said commissioners shall be held after the 
first day of September, 1550, and no claim shall be received by them afterthe first 
“Ee May, 1850. 

XIIL. And be it enacted, that the said commissioners shall have full power and 
authority to examine upon oath (which oath any one of them may administer) any 
peison who shall appear before them, either as a claimant or a witness for or against 
any claim, or for the better information of the commissioners concerning the same; 
and shall have full power and authority to summon before them any person or par- 
ty whom they may deem it expedient to examine touching any dane, and to re- 
quire bim to bring with him, and produce any book, paper, instrument, document, 
or thing mentioned in the summons, and supposed to be necessary to the determi- 
natioa of any such claim; and if any person or party so summoned shall, after due 
notice, refuse or neglect to attend before them, or being so summoned and attend- 
ing shall refuse to answer any lawful question put to him by the commissioners, 
or any one of them, or to bring and produce any book, paper, instrument, docu- 
mént, or thing in his possession, which he shall, by the summons, have been re- 
quired to bring with him and pegdeee, the said commissioners may cause such 
person or party, if not already before them, to be apprehended and brought before 
them, and may, in their discretion, commit him to the common gaobof the district, 
for a period not exceeding three months: and any person making any wilfully false 
statement on oath before the said commissioners, or any one of them, shall be ad- 
judged guilty of wilful and ye perjury ; provided always that no claim shall 
be allowed uponthe oath of theclaimant, unless he shall be corroborated in all the 
important particulars by indifferent and unsuspected witnesses or other testimony. 

XIV. And be it enacted, that the said commissioners shall, on or before the 1st 
day of September, 1850, report their proceedings to the Governor, stating more 
especially the sum they shall have diowed for such losses as aforesaid to each 
claimant respectively ; and if the total amount of the sumsso allowed, and the said 
sum of £9,986 7s. 2d., and the expenses incurred under this act, shall exceed the 
sum of £100,000, then the expenses incurred under this act shall be first provided 
for, and secondly the said sum of £9,986 7s. 2d. and the remaining sum shall be 
distributed among the claimants in proportion to the sums allowed to them respec- 
tively, by the commissioners. or any three of them. ‘ 
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Intelligence from Europe comes down to this day fortnight, the 26th 
ult.; the latest news bei ig brought by the Europa, Cunard Steamer, to 
Boston. It is of great. interest aud importance. 

Lord Stanley’s gallant defence of the old Navigation Laws of Great 
Britain has been unavailing ia Committee of the House of Lords, as it was 
on occasion of the second reading of the Ministerial Bill. Indeed, so tri- 
umphant were the Whigs, that their majority of ten was absolutely swell- 
ed to thirteen. It may be worth notice, however, that, despite the 
troubled state of Europe and the urgent importance of diplomatic func- 
tions, the British representatives were sammarily called to the House of 
Peers from Paris, Vienna, Frankfort, and Brussels. Lords Cowley, Nor- 
manby, Howard de Walden, aud Ponsonby might be spared from their 
duties abroad, but could not be dispensed with when the Government it- 
self was in danger! So Free Trade strides onward. May our ships of 
war never lie rotting in harbour, for want of seamen to man them, at a 
time when the country is in peril ! 

A large space in our columns to-day is given up to Lord Elgin’s official 
despatch relating to the riot in Montreal, and to the conversations, for 
they can scarcely be called anything else, that took place in both Houses 
of Parliament on receipt of the Canadian news. That Lord Elgin’s dis- 
cretion, or indiscretion, in the matter will be upheld through good report 
and evil report by the Home Government is obvious enough; and flushed 
with their recent success on the Navigation Bill, they will not be sparing 
in their laudation of his Excellency’s conduct. Non-interference with 
the decision of the majority is the strong ground to be taken by the Co- 
lonial Office in the event of the subject being unpleasantly pressed upon 
the notice of Parliament ; but Parliament in the meanwhile is not disposed 
torush headlong into a consideration of the merits, without further know- 
ledge of the circumstances of the case. It is not to be supposed that 
gross insults offered to Her Majesty’s representative will be countenanc- 
ed by any party at home; still less that the lamented outbreak of indig- 
nation, ending in the scandalous destruction of the House of Assembly at 
Montreal, will escape its merited reprobation. Nevertheless, we venture 
to think, that when the complaints of the aggrieved party are known, 
through other channels than Lord Elgin’s public and Mr. Roebuck’s pri 
vate despatches, there will be some show of sympathy with the loyalists of 
Canada, and an expression of public opinion differing from that of the 
Times. A glance at the proceedings in the House of Commons on the 
16th ult. will show what we mean, in speaking of Mr. Roebuck’s pri- 
vate dispatches. That gentleman's ingenuous mode of deprecating pre- 
mature discussion, and calming the public mind, was to pull out of his 
pocket an ez parte statement contained ina letter to Joseph Hume, and to 
favour the House with its contents. Neither Mr. Hawes nor Sir George 
Grey made the smallest objection to the receipt of this gratuitous in- 
formation, presuming that it would aid the House to digest the official 
report of the Governor-General. Mr. Gladstone, it will be seen, proper- 
ly rebuked Mr. Roebuck for pushing his doctrine of non-interference to 
extremes, and well he might; for, if indeed, it be contended that the rep- 
resentative of the Sovereign, the appointed guardian of the Imperial in- 
terests in her Colony, the connecting link as it were between the two, is 
to be on all occasions and under all circumstances the obedient echo of 
the voice of a Colonial Assembly, the cui bono of such a functionary will 
suggest itself to some inquiring minds in these utilitarian days. It seems 
to us that we have heard, not very long since, of quarrels between Go- 
vernors of Colonies and certain Legislative Assemblies, of vetoes on the 
part of the Executive abroad, and approval on the part of the Colonial 
Office at home. In the West Indies, however, if we remember aright, 
the question was one of salaries and allowances—in Canada it is one that 
touches the indirect countenance of treason. Whether the expediency 
of interference in Colonial affairs is measured in Downing Street by lati- 
tudes and longitudes, we cannot tell. Possibly the pending investigation 
in Parliament may throw some light on this point: for we cannot con- 
clude that the question is already disposed of there, though it may be in 
the virulent articles of the Times. The begging of the question now at 
issue, and the scandalous abuse of the British party in Canada by that 
journal, will be fruitful topics with our contemporaries; as will also be 
the voluminous and carefully written despatch of Lord Elgin, of which 
the concluding paragraph is to us the most interesting and important. 

Lord Brougham is about to take Canadian affairs under his protection. 
They could not possibly be ia worse hands, for his Lordship has unfortu- 
nately earned so bad a repute for his vacillating, intermeddling, and un- 
intelligible policy, that even his great name and great abilities cannot 
make of him an acceptable advocate. 

A trifling faux pas was committed by the marshal of the Government 
votes in the House of Commons on the night of the 22d. He allowed 
Mr. Tennyson D’Eyncourt to carry his annua! motion for leave to bring 
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in @ bill to shorten the duration of Parliament—division 46 to 41, leav- 
ing Ministers in 2 minority of five. To compensate for this slight annoy- 
ance, for it will go no farther at present, the system of voting by ballot 
at Parliamentary elections has been repudiated by a majority of 51. 
The Government also, on the 24th ult., defeated, by a vote of 116 to 
73, a motion of Mr. Roebuck for ieave to bring in a bill ‘for the better 
government of certain colonial possessions.” The subject covers much 
ground—too much for a hasty glance; in addition to which, special cases 
are so full of interest at this moment, that the discussion of general prin- 
ciples is scarcely well-timed. It falls flat on the House. A new 
writ has been issued for Limerick, Mr. Smith O'’Brien’s seat being now 
dejure vacant, as it has been de facto for many months past. Lord Palmers- 
ton has obtained leave to bring in a bill to legalize marriages between 
British subjects made in the houses of British Consuls abroad. As the 
law stands, ouly the resideuces of Ambassadors and Ministers are at pre- 
sent legalized for these ceremonies. 

The Panjaub, comprising 100,000 square miles and containing three 
millions and a half of inhabitants, has been formally annexed to the 
British Empire iu India. There was, in truth, no middle course between 
abandonment and entire possession ; and after vain efforts to prop up a 
native government, this increase of our territory has been determined 
and acted on. The announcement was formally made, on receipt by 
Earl Dalhousie of intelligence from Sir W. Gilbert that Dost Mahommed 
Khan had finaliy evacuated the Sikh territory, and had entered Cabool 
through the Khyber Pass. Sir Walter chased him as far as Peshawar, 
but there gave up the hopeless pursait. His movements and successes 
are thus record ed in his own despatch. 


From Major-General Sir W. R. Gilbert, K.C.B. Commanding Field Force 
on Special Service, to the Adjutant-General of the Army. 
Camp, Peshawur, March 21, 1849. 

Sir,—I advanced this morning from Nowshyra to Peshawur with the 
Bengal division of my force, and have much satisfaction in reporting, for the 
information of his Excellency the Right Hon. the Commander-in Chief, 
that I am in possession of the city of Peshawur and its Balla Hissar. 

The Affghan army, under command of Ameer Dost Mahomed Khan, 
retreated from Peshawur on the 19th inst., and is to-day reported to have 
reached Dakka on the western side of the Khyber Pass. The city I found 
untouched by the Affghans, the Ameer having directed the gates to be 
closed against his troops ; but most of the garden houses in its neighbour- 
hood have been burnt or otherwise rendered uninhabitable, aud the Sikh 
cantonment at Alli Mardan Khan's Bagh has been burned to the ground. 
The fort of Jumrood is also reported to be destroyed. 

By the expulsion from the province of Peshawar of the Ameer and his 
army, I have carried to a successiul conclusion the wholeof the in- 
structions of the Right Hon. the Governor-General of India, conveyed to 
me through his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, with your Jetter of 
the 3d of March inst. 

The Sikhs have been humbled and their power crushed, the British 
— released from an irksome captivity, and the rich province of 

eshawur freed from its Mahomedan invaders. To my troops I am in- 
debted, under Providence, for these glorious results. , Since the Ist of the 
month they have marched from the Jhelum to the Indus and Peshawur, 
crossing both rivers under many disadvantages, and overcoming all the 
obstacles of the road, which are naturally great, and were much enhan- 
ced by our large trainof stores and baggage—the necessary incumbrances 
of a force like this. To both officers and men I am deeply indebted for 
their cheerful endurance of the fatigues and privations to whuch ail have 
been exposed. 

I cannot permit myself to conclude this report of my arrival at Pesha- 
wur without expressing to his Lordship my sense of the valuable services 
rendered me by Major IF’. Mackeson, C.B., who accompanied the force us 
agent of the Governor-General. I am particularly indebted to him for his 
ready assistance, and for the unwearied and unremitting zeal wlth which 
he has performed the important duties of his office. ‘To his cool jadg- 
ment and unswerving decision of purpose I owe much of the success that 
has attended the progress of my force. 

From my staff, generally, | have received every assistance. 

[True copy ] P. GRANT, Lieut-Col., Adjt-Gen. of the Army 

The campaign being ended, a new distribution of the forces is of 
course made, the Punjaub being properly placed under the military com- 
mand of General Gilbert who will have 33,000 troops at his disposal. 

The distribution of the native troops w ould not interest our readers, 
but we notice the following arrangements for Her Majesty’s Regiments. 
The 53rd Foot and 60th Rifles are to be stationed at Peshawur—the 6 let 
Foot at Rawul Pindee—the 9th Lancers, the 24th and 29th Foot, at Se- 
roke near Vizierabad—the 14th Light Dragoons and 98th Foot at Lahore. 
The foregoing are within the Punjaub. The 32nd Foot will be stationed 
at Jullundhur—the 10th at Ferozepore—the 3rd Dragoons and the 18th 
Royal Irish at Umballah, The force on the Panjaub as we have before 
stated will be 33,000 men, and in its neighbourhood 38,000, forming a 
total of 71,000. Next week we shall probably publish some interesting 
particulars of recent Indian events. We subjoin the decree of annexatien. 

PROCLAMATION. 
Ferozepore, March 29, 1849. 

“For many years, in the time of Maharajah Ranjeet Singh, peace and 
friendship prevailed between the British nation and the Sikhs.—When 
Runjeet Singh was dead, and his wisdom no longer guided the counsels 
of the state, the Sirdars and the Khalsa army, without provocation and 
without cause, suddenly invaded the British territories. Their army was 
again and again defeated. They were driven with slaughter and in shame 
from the country they had invaded, and at the gates of Lahore the Maha- 
rajah Dhuleep Singh tendered to the Governor-General the submission of 
himself and his chiefs, and solicited the clemency of the British Govern- 
met.—The Governor-General extended the clemency of his Government 
to the state of Lahore; he generously spared the kingdom which he had 
acquired a just right to subvert; and, the Maharajah having been replaced 
on the throne, treaties of friendship were formed between the states. 
—The British have faithfully kept their word, and have scrupulously ob- 
served every obligation which the treaties imposed upon them.—But the 
Sikh people and their chiefs have, on their part, grossly and faithlessly 
violated the promises by which they were bound.—Of their annual tri- 
bute no portion whatever has at any time been paid, and large loans ad- 
vanced to them by the Government of India have never been repaid.— 

The control of the British Government, to which they voluntarily sub- 
mitted themselves, has been resisted by arms—Peace has been cast 
aside. British officers have been murdered when acting for the state; 
others engaged in the like employment have treacherously been thrown 
into captivity. Finally, the army of the state and the whole Sikh peo- 
ple, — by many of the Sirdars in the Punjab who signed the treaties, 
and led by a member of the Regency itself, have risen in arms against us, 
and have ed a fierce and bloody war for the proclaimed purpose of 
destroying the British and their power.—The Government of India for- 
merly declared that it desired no further conquest, and it proved by its 
acts the sincerity of its professions.—The Government of India has no 
desire for conquest now ; but it is bound, in its duty, to provide fully for 
its own security, and to guard the interests of those committed to its 
charge.—To that end, and as the only sure mode of protecting the state 
from the perpetual recurrence of unprovoked and wasting wars, the Go- 
vernor-General is compelled to resolve upon the entire subjection of a 
people whom their own Government has long been unable to control, and 
whom [as events have now shown] no panishment can deter from vio- 
lence, no acts of friendship can conciliate to peace.—Wherefore the Go- 
vernor-General of India has declared, and hereby proclaims, that the 
kingdom of the Punjab is at an end; and that all the territories of Ma- 
harajah Dhuleep Singh are new and henceforth a portion of the British 
empire in ludia.—His Highness the Mabarajah shall be treated with con- 
sideration and with honour.—The few chiefs who have not engaged in 
hostilities against the British shall retain their property and their rank.— 
The British Government will leave to all the people, whether Muesulman, 
Hindoo, or Sikh, the free exercise of their own religions, but it will not 
permit apy man to interfere with others in the observance of such forms 
and customs as their respective religions may either enjoin or permit.— 
The Jagheers, and all the property of Sirdars or others who have been in 
arms against the British, shall be contiscated to the state-—The defences 
of every fortified place in the Punjab which is not occupied by British 
troops, shall be totally destroyed, and effectual measures shall be taken to 
deprive the people of the means of renewing either tumult or war.—The 
Governor-General calls upon all the inhabitants of the Punjab, Sirdars 
and people, to submit themselves peaceably to the authority Of the Bri- 





tish Government, which has hereby been proclaimed.—Over those who 
shall live as obedient and eful subjects of the state, the British Go- 
vernment will rule with mildness and beneficence.—But if resistance to 
constituted authority shall again be attempted,—if violence and turbu- 
lence be renewed,—the Governor-General warns the people of the Punjab 
that the time for leniency will then have passed away, and that their of 
fence will be paniches with prompt and most rigorous severity. 

By order of the Right Hon. the Governor-General of India, 

H. M. ELLIOT, 
Secretary to the Government of India, with the Governor-General. 





Some troubles were anticipated at Canton on occasion of the city be. 
ing thrown open to foreigners, an event tbat by treaty was to take place. 
early in April. We perceive with great regret that two British officers, 
Capt. Da Costa of the Engineers and Lieut. Dwyer of the Ceylon Rifles, 
have been murdered by some Chinamen at Hong Kong. 





The morbid vanity of a wicked scamp, or his desire to secure himself 


a commodious lodging, has been magnified into an attempt to assassinate 
Her Majesty, Queen Victoria. We do not give prominence to this cir- 
cumstance in our abridged record of the Europa’s news, because when 
the first excitement had passed away, it was found that there had happi- 
ly been no cause for alurm, although a very just one for popular indigna- 
tion, The facts are sbortly these. On Saturday the 19th ult. the dsy ap- 
pointed for the celebration of Her Majesty’s birth-day, the Queen, after 
receiving in Royal State the felicitations of foreign Ministers and of about 
seventeen hundred of the most eminent ladies and gentlemen of her 
realm, went out to drive in the Park in her usual unostentatious style, 
attended by a single equerry. Her Majesty was in an open landau, ac- 
companied by the youthful Prince of Wales and two of his little sisters. 
On her return towards Buckingham Palace, and whilst passing down 
Constitution Hill, a man within the railings of the Green Park presented 
a pistol at the carriage and fired it. He was immediately seized, with 
some diiliculty protected from the summary vengeance of the crowds 
lounging about that pleasant neighbourhood, and conveyed to a police 
Station House, and locked up. The Queen without a symptom of alarm 
proceeded onward to the palace. The testimony of those who heard the 
explosion, Major Genl. Wemyss the Equerry in attendance included, a 
vain search for any signs of a missile, and the statement of the prisoner 
himself, all proved the fact that the foolish wretch had put no ball into 
his pistol. Great demonstrations of loyal attachment to Her Majesty 
were exhibited in the streets and in the theatres that night. The next 
day, John Hamilton, the cause of this excitement, was quietly ex- 
amined befure a magistrate, and committed to Newgate to take his trial 
at the Old Bailey June Session, for a Misdemeanour in tiring at the Queen. 
The Houses of Parliament and the public and corporate bodies generally 
have very wisely abstained from troubling Her Majesty with addresses 
on the occasion, The fellow, Hamilton, is au Irish bricklayer, out of 
work, and stated that his object was to get into prison. Hard labour, 
imprisonment. and a whipping or two, will probably teach him and 
others that it is not always pleasant to be talked about. 
lengthened statements we have no room. 


For more 





The news from the Continent of Europe is grave inthe extreme. The 
Czar of Russia has published a manifesto declaring his intention to aid 
Aastria directly, and indirectly to put down the republicans of Germany, 
The King of Prussia has openly bid defiance to the Frankfort Assembly , 


aud an alliance, offsusive and defensive, appears to be fast cement-| by carved work ofa very costly description. 


ing between Russia, and Prussia, and Austria. Smarting under their 





city, decorated with the aymbolical insignas of the Order, presenting q 
very imposing and gorgeous display. The ceremony of dedication was 
performed by G. Sire Hora R. Kaeass, Esq., of Philadelphia, assisted by 
P. G. Sire John A. Kennedy, President of the Odd-Fellows’ Hall Ago. 
ciation, and G. Master George H. Andrews. An appropriate Ode, Written 
by D. P. Barhydt, was sung by Austin Phillips and some gentlemen ama. 
teurs, and a benediction from the Rev. Mr. Winslow closed the interesy. 
ing exercises. In the evening a large audience assembled at Castle Gar. 
den, when an oration was delivered by C Edwards Lester, Esq.; voc) 
and instrumental music enlivened the exercises, and the affair terminated 
with a ball. The mode in which the whole of this celebration was con. 
ducted reflected great credit on this laudable and benevolent institution. 


Music. 


Grayp Art-Uston Coycert.—We attended the concert with the above 
name at the large and splendid concert room, Chinese building. (Our 
readers will doubtless be at a loss to understand the meaning of Art-Union 
concert, for the name is not only new, but inappropriate. The history 
of the affair, as far as we can learn, can be told in a few words. The 
proprietor of a music store in Broadway, having an elaborately orna- 
mented grand piano which he wished to dispose of, conceived the idea of 
gaining the desired end, by means of a lottery after the fashion of the 
Art-Union. The piano made by a not very renowned maker of this city, 
was valued at fifteen hundred dollars, a large sum even when all the Cali- 
fornia gold arrives; there were to be a hundred and fifty shares at ten 
dollars each, the winner to have the piano, the other subscribers to re. 
ceive a bound volume of Christy’s Minstrels’ Songs, valued at six dollars! 
So it was argued that in any case only four dollars would be risked. [t 
is hardly worth while to enquire now whether the valuation of the prizes 
was in favour of the subscribers or the speculator. Well, the mate of 
the be-lotteried grand piano having been made, it was thought advisable 
to give a grand concert, at which these instruments were to play a brief 
star engagement, assisted by various professors vocal and instrumental, 
when the Art-Union distribution of prizes was to take place. 

The Cvncert was given on Thursday evening, but of the Art-Union 
affair, not cne word was mentioned! How was this? We feel quite as- 
sured that two-thirds of the people present were attracted by curiosity 
to see aud know the fortunate winner, and if such were the case they 
were greatly deceived in their just expectations, and migit, with great 
justice, complain of imposition. The circumstances of the case they had 
nothing to do with, and if the “shares” were not all taken up, the Art, 
Union concert ought to have been postponed, or its name should have 
been changed. This is the first speculation of the kind we have seen in 
New York, and we sincerely trust it will be the last, for concert give 
ing is a poor business enough as it is; but if we are to have a lottery 
odium attached to it, its reputation will be irretrievably ruined. We do 
not know how the case stands between the projector and the subscribers, 
but we suppose that the “distribution” will either be postponed until 
the chances are all taken up, or the money already received will be re- 
turned. 

The Concert wasa very good concert, and fully worth the price of ad- 
mission. fifty cents. Among the artists assisting were Hotfman, Burke, 
Timm, Kyle, Loder and Madame and Monsieur Leati. The concert was 
opened by the overture to Stradella, for eight hands, which was well 
played by Messrs Hoffman, Timm, and Loder, aud Miss Condon ; butit 
is very ineffective as a piano arrangement. Here we must speak of the 
instruments, as they were high lights in this music-picture. They are, as 
far as regards the exterior, highly and elaborately finished, being adorned 


As instruments they are of 
mediocre excellence; possessing some good points, and radical detects. 





discomfiture before the walls of Rome, the French are manifesting their In the middle part, the tone when not forced is good, but when forced it 


innate military propensities, and are in a measure hurling defiance at these 


is poor and hard ; the upper partis sharp, hard and metallic, while pos- 
sessing brilliancy it is quite devoid of sweetness. The bass isthe most de- 


three combined powers. Republicanism also appears, from the result of | fective portion of the whole; the notes do not speak out promptly ; 


the elections to the new French National Assembly, to be more in vogue 


there is an appreciable difference of time between their speaking aud the 


than wasexpected. Atleast 240 Socialists will prove a formidable body, notes of the other portions of the instrument, and when they do speak the 


bold, plausible, and unscrupulous, holding out to the masses the tempta 


tion of an inroad upon property, threatening the Government with barri. 


quality of tone, instead of being clear, sonorous and deep, is muffled and 
what is technically called tubby. 
There are but few makers who can turn out a really good grand piano, 


cades, and postponing indefinitely all hope of quiet, peace, and prosperi- for the demand being limited, the necessary experience can only be ob- 


ty. The French funds fell 13 per cent, in a week, under the prospect of 
Socialist troubles and the pcssibility of a declaration of war. The Assem- 


bly all but swept away Odillon Barrot and the Ministey when, after a 


furious debate, a majority of 459 to 53 dictated to the Government ener 
getic measures to protect the Republic—in other words a preparation 
for war with Russia. At the same time, asif in utter recklessness, the As 
sembly whose functions are on the point of expiring have abolished 
a tax on liquors that brought 100 Millions of 
to the National Treasury. {n Paris, the 2nd, 
Candidates elected are Socialists. Murat, a relative of King Joa- 
chim, heads the poll. Next to him is Ledru-Rollin; Victor Hugo, the 
celebrated Abbe Lamennais, Barrat, Cavaignac, and Considerant, are 
amongst those returned for the Seine. Amongst the rejected are Lamar- 
tine, Louis Blanc, Dupont de l’Eure, and the two Marrasts, together with 
Bethmont, Carnot and Goudchaux. Marshal Bugeaud has been sum- 
moned to Paris, and it is believed that the President desires to forma 
species of military Government. Unless France plunges into foreign 
war, the sword will surely be drawn at home in civil strife. Rome, still 
Republican, holds out, and has been fraternizing with her French pri- 
soners. The Neapolitans keep aloof. Of the Pope we hear nothing. 


francs per annum 
and 3rd, and 4th 





The Cholera in this city has assumed so decided a form, that daily bul- 
letins are issued by the Municipal authorities. On Wednesday the re- 
port was 60 cases and 10 deaths, on Thursday 38 and 19, Friday 26 and 12 
deaths. 

Our Montreal correspondence has failed to come to hand. The tele- 
graphic reports, dated Thursday, speak of great excitement on the sub. 
ject of the English reception of the Canadian news. 








We notice the recent death, ata very advanced age, of Maria Edge- 
worth, the novelist. We cannot regret it. She had run her race to the 
full, with the very highest credit to herself, and with eminent benefit to 
multitudes in both hemispheres. Mr. Robert Vernon is also dead, the 
liberal patron of art who gave, instead of bequeathing, a magnificent col- 
lection of pictures to the British nation. To the above we have to add, 
the death of Rear-Admiral Sir N. J. Willoughby. 





It is said that the Marquis of Sligo is to succeed Lord Harris as Govy- 
ernor of Trinidad. 
The great Derby Stakes at Epsom were won on the 23d ult. by Lord 
Eglinton’s “ Flying Datchman.” There were 237 subscribers, at 50 so- 
vereigns each. 26 horses started. The Oaks was won by Lord Chester- 
field’s “ Sister to Arkwright.” 


Armuy.—The Gazettes of the 22d and 25th ult., confirm in the main the 
reports given on our eleventh page. The Coloneley of the 5th Foot is, 
however, given to Sir John, not Sir George, Grey K.C.B ; whilst Major 
General Duffy is appointed to the 28th, and Major-General H. Clarges to 
the 73rd Foot. The Chelsea Hospital appointments are confirmed. 

Cuurcu.—Downine-Street, May 19.—The Queen has been pleased to 
constitute Rupert’s-land, in North America, to be a Bishop's see and dio- 
cese, to be called the Bishopric of Rupert’s-laud, and to name and appoint 
the Rev. Devid Anderson, D. D., to be ordained and consecrated Bishop 
of the said see. 


Mr. J. Tufnell, and not Mr. John Abel Smith, is to succeed Mr.Ward as 
Secretary of the Admiralty. 


Opp-Fettows’ Ceesration.—The new building in Grand Street, 
lately erected by the Order of Odd Fellows in this State, was dedicated 
with appropriate ceremonies on Monday last. About 6000 members of 














the fraternity walked in procsession through the principal streets of the 


tained by those who have large capitals to speculate upon. Bearing this 
fact in mind the wonder is, not that they are not what they ought to be, 
but that they are what they are. 

Monsieur and Madame Leati sang the duo, Dunque io son, from Ji Bar- 
biere, very creditably; the lady’s execution is rapid and brilliant, though 
not always clear and defined. Her voice is naturally pliable, and she 
has taken avery advantage of its capacity. This duett wasencored. In 
the Scotch ballad “Coming thro’ the Rye,’’ Madame Leati’s naive and 
arch manner, gained her a hearty encore. The like compliment was 
awarded to Monsieur Leati in Lover's song, Molly Bawn. 

Hoffman played De Meyer's ‘‘ Semiramde’’ gloriously, although the pecu- 
liarities of the instrument evidently restrained his full powers. The 
brilliant variations for two pianos, by Pixis, played by Timm and Hofl- 
man, was one of the most admirable performances we have listened to 
for some time. It was truly a luxury to hear such perfect playing. 

On this occasion Mr. J. A. Kyle introduced a new Flute, called the 
Siccama patent diatonic Flate. We shall speak of the peculiar constric- 
tion of this flate in another article, for it is beyond a doubt the most per- 
fect instrument of its kind yet made. Mr. Kyle displayed its qualities 
to great advantage in some brilliant variations on ‘“ J'« Vedrai.”” We 
never heard Mr. Kyle play so admirably. His execution was clear, 
brilliant, and certain; his intonation was pure, his tone sweet and free, 
and he played with much feeling and expression. In short he gave us a 
better proof of his great ability than upon any previous occasion. 





Madame Anna Bishop, after a brilliant and triumphant career in Ha 
vauna, has arrived in Mobile. She is expected here in a few weeks. 





The conclusion of our article on the Philharmonic Society is unavoida- 
bly postponed till next week. 
Drama, 
The season and local causes are operating against the theatres, and 


we fear is likely so to continue until the opening of the fall campaign. 


Tue Broapway continues its ballét representations, but with only 
moderate success; notwithstanding the gorgeous and very perfect mount- 
ing of the last new one, it has not proved a decided hit. This may be 
partially owing to the uneasy state of the public mind on the score of 
health ; but we fear that the absence of a defined and interesting plot in 
the piece itself has also conduced to mar its faveurable reception. “ Fo- 
letta” is, in fact, rather a series of beautifully arranged divertisements, 
than a regularly constructed ballét. These are got up with a grace and 
skill that renderthem superior to any similar exhibition we have witness- 
ed in New York; but they pall upon the senses from their monotonous 
and unvaried character, continued as they are through two long acts. It 
is really a matter of regret to see so lavish an expenditure incurred on a 
ballét that is essentially wanting in the attractions requisite for insuring 
success. Last evening M. Mouplaisir revived, for his benefit, the inter- 
esting Pasdes Fleurs, and produced a new ballét d'action called Le Jeune 
Matelot. Variety and novelty, with the aid of the very perfect troupe M. 
Monplaisir has under*his control, will ensure respectable houses at the 
Broadway, despite the very unfavourable drawback now operating against 
every species of public amusement. 


Burton’s THEatRe.—The summer season at this house has not produc 

ed as yet any special novelty. The old favourite pieces have been re- 
peated tocomparatively small audiences, except upon the occasion of Mr. 
Loder’s benefit, when we were happy to see that a literal bumper reward- 
ed the exertions of this truly talented artist. To-night Mr. Burton pre- 
sents his claims, and revives Martin’s good old-fashioned comedy of 
Begone dull Care,” with other attractive entertainments. Mr. Burton 
is too well established in public estimation, as a manager and actor, to 
need any eulogy. Few managers have been more popular in New York, 
and there is scarcely an actor we can name who is more firmly seated in 
the good will of audiences. On Monday Madame Augusta commences 
an engagement at this house, when an entirely new ballét called “‘ The 
Pirate’s Isle” will be produced, with new scenery, dresaes, and appoint- 
ments. Madame Augusta will be aided by M. Fredericks, M. Schmidt, 
Miss Walters, Miss Kennedy, and an increased corps de ballét. 
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A History or Wowperrut Inventions. New York. 1849. Harpers.— 
This reprint from an English publication will be very acceptable as a 
present for boys, in whom curiosity may well be gratified and an innate 
yearning after eminence be awakened, bya perusal of its very —— 
pages. It contains a concise narrative, written in easy style, ofa few o 
the leading scientific and mechanical discoveries by which mankind, 
down to our own times, have been blessed, interwoven with short bio- 
graphical notices of the lives and fortunes of a few of the most noted in- 
ventors, improvers, and adapters. The subjects handled are not very 
numerous, but all of the highest importance. Amongst them are steam 
and gas, the rail-road and the electric telegraph, cotton manufacture, the 
compass, light-houses, and printing. The illustrations, on wood, are ad- 
mirable—save and except the arrival of the Great Western, steamer, at 
New York—and the types and paper vastly superior to those usually em- 
ployed in works of such cueap character. There are two duodecimos 
intended to be bound in one. 

Democratre Reyigew.—The June number is before us, with its month- 
ly denunciation of European despots in general and the constitation and 
the institutions of Great Britain in particular. These periodical attacks 
are so much matters of course, that they cannot stir our indignation, or 
induce the smallest etfurt to do battle against them. The tit bit, how- 
ever, for June is a fierce onslaught upon the municipality of New York 
for the part it played in the late riot. The article will probably call forth 
rejoinders; and were we not fearful of stepping beyond our province, 
we should much like to join issue with the Democratic upon many points 
involyed. That many objections may be taken to its facts and its infer- 
ences may well be believed, when we state that its writer accuses Mr. 
Macready of a gratuitous insult to an American audience in the speech 
he made on his appearance here in October last!! Another remarkable 
assertion is as follows, 


The universal disregard in which the militia is held, is manifest in repeated 
modifications of the laws organizing it, until they have become nearly nominal. 


Again we have this startling paragraph : 


We cannot in this consummation recognise any triumph of the laws, nor find 
any cause to congratulate the friends of order that the arm of the law has been 
sulicient for the emergency. 


Still abstaining from any attempt to go at length into the subject, for one 
part of which these columns are not the place, and for the other part of 
which the time is now gone by, we must be allowed a smile at the follow- 
ing singular announcement of the writer’s opinions. 


In common with, we think, a majority of the public, we believe Mr. Forrest to 
be an injured man; that he was the victim of Mr. Macready’s arts in London, 
and of his own independent way of stating his own case here. 


Again, we have it stated at page 486— 


Mr. Macready had offended not only the friends of Mr. Forrest, but a large por- 
tion of the New York populace. 


With such a partisan spirit as these trifling extracts evince, the non-de- 
mocratic portion of the community will be grateful to the Review for 
kindly tolerating an opera establishment at all. The militia are denounc- 
ed, but the cultivation of a musical taste is absolutely sanctioned as “a 
lawful and laudable undertaking.” It is pleasant to find one redeeming 
trait. 





We observe with great interest thata new Life of Oliver Goldsmith 
by Washington Irving is announced by Mr. Putnam for speedy publica- 
tion. 





Booxs Recetvep.—Countries of Europe described, by the author of “ The 
Peepof Day.” G.S. Appleton, Phiiadelphia—The History of Marie Antoinette 
of France by J. Abbott. Harpers.—North British Review. L. Scott, § Co. 





AMERICAN AUTHORS IN ENGLAND. 


Ina short paragraph last week, we mentioned the factof anew play 
by an American having been successfully produced in London. Tis fob 
lowing particulars we find ina late paper; and have noticed similar com- 
ments elsewhere. 

Sapter’s Wextts.—An original five-act tragedy was produced at this 
theatre, on Thursday week, with signal and merited success. The piece 
is named from the chief character, and the plot is simply as follows :— 

Calaynos (Mr. Phelps), a nobleman of Spain, living in retirement with 

his beautifal wife, Donna Alda (Miss Cooper), contemplates a journey to 
Seville. An ancient superstition exists among the peasantry of the 
neighbourhood, that a visit to that city is attended with evil consequences 
to all the race of Calaynos. His secretary, O/iver (Mr. Dickenson), has 
also a presentiment of danger, and endeavours to dissuadu his master 
from his purpose, upon which Calaynos informs him that the paramount 
object of his journey is to assista friend, Don Luis (Mr. Henry Marston), 
whose lands will become forfeited unless a considerable sum of money 18 
forthcoming on a particular day. Arrived at Seville, O/iver, in an acciden- 
tal meeting with Soto, (Mr. Hoskins), the servant of Don Luis, learns the 
villany of the latter; but Calaynos indignantly refuses to entertain so 
unjust an opinion of his friend. The secretary is authorised to discharge 
all the obligations of the Don, who continues to ingratiate bimself with 
the “ great Calaynos,’’ who induces him to accept of his hospitality. No 
sooner, however, has Don Luis accepted this, than he conceives a passion 
for the wife of his benefactor but is repulsed. Through the instrumentality 
of Donna Alda’s maid, Martina (Mrs. Henry Marston) the libertine dis- 
covers that Calaynos hasa taint of Moorish blood in his veins, and in a 
midnight interview informs the object of his unholy passion of her dis- 
grace. Struggling between love and pride, she cails upon her husband 
for protection, and faints in the arms of Dou Luis, who carries her oft the 
stage. Calaynos enters, and is soon informed that his wife has fled, and 
the curtain falls upon the raving of the injured husband. 

The applause at the end of this act was deafening, and loud calls were 
made for Mr. Phelps, who appeared, and was greeted with enthusiastic 
cheers. When the fifth act commences, a month has intervened, aud Oli- 
ver, who has beensent in pursuit of the fugitives, returns, and finds Calay- 
nos prematurely oid from grief. The secretary informs his master that 
Donna Alda had fled from the residence of her seducer. A storm arises, 
and a wretched woman is discovered sheltering herself beneath the walls 
of the castle. Calaynos desires the retainers to bring her in, when he 
recognizes her as his wife, but stricken with death. Calaynos passionate- 
ly expresses his conviction of her innocence : she expires, leaving a writ- 
ten document, unfolding the perfidy of Don Luis. Attended by a body 
of Moorish retainers, Calaynos hastens to Seville, and discovers the des- 
troyer of his peace in the midst of revelry and libertinism ; be is instant- 
ly disarmed, and oe to crave forgiveness, is slain by Calaynos, who 
is also mortally wounded, and expires. The play abounds with passages 
of great power and beauty. The author, we learn, is an American, resi- 
dent at Philadelphia, and is, consequently, unacquainted with his success. 
Mr. Phelps portrayed with great pathos the loving, broken-hearted hus- 
band. The expression of the frenzied ecstasy of sudden kindness, cou- 
tending with the strong emotion of long-cherished love and grief, on the 
Unexpected interview with Donna Alda, was striking in its execution. 
Mr. Marston played Don Luis with great discrimination. Miss Cooper, 
as tho heroine, was very successful ; and Mrs Marston’s Martina was pi- 
quant and agreeable. The piece has been mounted with the pictures- 
queness which invariably distinguishes the management of this ably con- 
ducted theatre. 





LONDON SOCIETIES. 

May is emphatically the month for Mectings—religious, charitable, so- 
cial, literary, musical, and scientific. Of the many held lately in London 
we record the sayings and doings of two only, one of small pretences 
but of great usefulness—the other deserving of more patronage than it ap- 
pears to meet with. Surely, of the twenty-five dignitaries of the Charch 
who recorded their votes on the Navigation Bill, a few might have been 
expected to attend the festival of a literary and benevolent association. 
Though the union of arts and arms be all very well in its way, yet the 


cedant arma toge might have been better exemplified on the occasion of 
the Literary Fund dinner. 


SERVANTS PROVIDENT AND BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 


One of the largest and most respectably attended meetings gr 
ever held in the same locality, took place on the afternoon of the 16th 
ult., at the Hanover-square Rooms, for the purpose of furthering the ob- 
jects of the above institution. For some time before the hour appointed 
for the meeting great crowds assembled in the neighbourhood, attracted 
by the announcement that his Royal Highness Prince Albert intended 
honouring the meeting by his presence; and shortly after two o’clock, 
when the doors were opened, the room in which the assemblage collected 
was thronged in every part, the great majority of the audience being 
ladies. 

His Royal Highness Prince Albert arrived a little. after three o'clock, 
and his appearance on the platform was hailed by a universal demon- 
stration of respect and applause on the part of the immense concourse 
of persons present. oS 

Amongst the distinguished individuals on the platform and at the 
meeting were—Lord John Russell, the Marquis of Westminster: Lords 
Ashley, Effingham, Adair, and Fielding; the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury; the Bishops of Oxford, Exeter, London, Salisbury, Chichester; 
Archdeacons Manning and Wilberforce; Sir T. Acland, Sir H. Dukin- 
field, Hon. Colonel Phipps, M. Guizot, Messrs. Philips, Acland, Col- 
quhoun, &c. . ‘ 

His Royal Highness Prince Atzenrt, on taking the chair, as soon as 
the appiause which greeted his rising was hushed, addressed the meet- 
ing as follows:—Ladies and gentlemen, the object for which we have 
met here this day is not one of charity, but one for the purpose of af- 
fording friendly assistance and advice to a large and important class of 
our fellow-countrymen, the domestic servants of this empire. Where 
is the heart that does not feel the deepest interest in the welfare of do- 
mestic servants, or who does not sympathise with those who minister to 
us in all the wants of daily lite; who tend us in sickness, who receive us 
on our first appearance in this world, and extend their care even to onr 
mortal remains—(Hear, hear,)—who live under our roofs, and form part 
of our household and family.—(Applause.) And yet on inquiry I find 
that a great part of the inmates of the workhouses of this metropolis is 
formed ot domestic servants. I am quite sure that startling as this fact 
is, it is no proof of want of liberality and kindness on the part of mas- 
ters, or of vice on the part of servants, but the natural consequence of 
the peculiar position in which the latter are —— During a consi- 
derable portion of their lives they share in all the expenses of their opu- 
lent masters; at other periods they have not the means even of sustain- 
ing themselves trom day to day.—(Hear, hear.) It is the consideration 
of these peculiar vicissitudes which makes it the duty both of masters 
and servants to try to discover and agree upon some plan by which do- 
mestic servants may be carried through life safe from the temptations of 
a prosperous, and from the sufferings of anevil day. (Hear, hear.) On 
that account I rejoice in this meeting—(Cheers)—and I gladly consented 
to take the chair at it—(Cheers)—to assist the objects of the Servants’ 
Provident Benevolent Society. Ladies and gentlemen, I feel convinced 
that this society is based upon a right principle, as it follows the dictates 
of a correct appreciation of human nature, which requires every one, by 
his own exertions, to work out his own happiness—(Cheers, )—which 
prevents us from valuing, nay, from feeling satisfied, with a prosperity 
which others have made for us. Itis based upon aright principle, be- 
cause it endeavours to trace out a plan according to which, by previous 
self-denial, providence, and perseverance, not only is the servant raised 
in his physical and moral condition, but the master is taught how to di- 
rect his efforts so as to aid his servants in acquiring resources which 
shall be sufficient to sustain them in sickness, old age, and in want of 
employment. (Hear.) It is based npon a right principle, because it 
does not hold out a temptation to servants either by the prospect of pos- 
sible extravagant advantages which would tend to transform their provi- 
dence into a species of gambling: or by convivial meetings, which would 
lead them to ulterior expense; or by a system of ballotting for a few 
prizes, which would draw them intoall the waste of time and excitement 
of an electioneering contest.—( Hear.) 

Such are the characteristics of many institutions on which domestic 
servants and a portion of the other industrial classes in the country main- 
ly depend; and what can be more heartrending than to see the breaking 
of banks and the failure of such institutions, which not only mar a man’s 
prospects for life, and plunge him of a sudden into the depths of destita- 
tion, but which tend also to destroy in others all confidence in the hones- 
ty or wisdom of those who have induced them to risk in such institutions 
the advantages of their providence. (Hear, hear.) Let them consider 
well that if they willembark their funds in such institutions—if they 
will have convivial meetings—if they will claim for themselves a share 
in the government of the country—they cannot do so without risking 
their future happiness and that of their families. Let them bear in mind 
that their savings are capital, and that capital will only bear a certain 
rate of interest, and that any advantage which is held out to them 
beyond that rate of interest can only be purchased by a corresponding 





risk of the capital itself. The advantages which are held out by the fi- 
uuncial scheme of this society are based upon the credit of the country at 
large and the faith of the Government. (Cheers.) It is regulated by an 
Act of Parliament called the Deferred Aunuities Act. Its principles are 
shortly these—That, according to the tables which I have here before 
me, anybody whose income does not exceed 150/., may, by a small instal- 
ment, purchase an annuity, to be deferred for not less than ten years, but 
which after that period may begin at auy time the depositor may choose 
to name. One aunuity cannot be more than 30/., but a depositor may 
purchase distinct annuities for his wife and children, the latter being fit- 
teen years old. Should he wish at any time to withdraw his deposits 
they will be returned to him, provided the withdrawal takes place be- 
fore the annuity commences. Should he die before that period, his de- 
posits will be returned to his heirs, and the only loss he can sustain will 
be the interest on the money deposited. (Hear.) Although this wise 
and beneficent measure was enacted so far back as the third year of the 
reignot William LV., | am grieved to find that during the whole of that 
period only 700 persons had availed themselves of its provisions. I can 
discover no reason for this, except that the existeuce of this Act and its 
provisions are not generally known, and that people are afraid of law 
and Acts of Parliament—( Laughter and cheers)—which frequently can- 
not be understood on account of their complicated and technical word- 
ing. (Hear, hear.) I have heard another reason stated, to which, how- 
ever, I cannot attach much credit. It is said that servants are afraid that 
the knowledge of their being able to purchase annuities out of the sa- 
vings from their wages m.gat snduce masters to reduce their wages. 
But I have a better opinion of the disposition of the masters—(Lond 
cheers)—and | am convinced that, on the contrary, nothing tends more 
to counteract the liberality of masters than the idea—which is not alto- 
gether unfounded—that an increase in their wages sometimes leads to 
extravagauce. (Hear, hear.) To make this Act of Parliament mr 
generally known to the public at large is one of the main objects of this 
meeting ; and one of the objects ef this society is to form a medium by 
which servants may acquire for themselves the benefits which are held 
out by this Act of Parliament free of all trouble, risk, and cost. (cheers. 
Another object is to establish a home for female servants out of employ- 
ment, the usefulness and importance of ‘which hardly require a single 
word of commendation on my part. It is also proposed to establish 
model lodging-houses for men servants who do not lodge with their mas- 
ters, and to establish a registry for servants in general. Anybody whois 
acquainted with the inconvenience and annoyance of the general system 
of obtaining characters of servants will see at once how useful and im- 
portant it must be to introduce a system by which both the servant, on 
the one hand, may be protected from the ruin which the caprice of a 
single master, with whom he may have stayed perhaps only for a short 
time, would bring upon him, and protect the master, on the other, from 
the risk which a character obtained from a former weak master by the 
importunities of an undeserving servant will expose him to. (Cheers.) 
It is not a small boon we confer upon a servant when we enable him to 
appeal to the records of a long and faithful service in order to redeem 
himself from the disqualitication which a single fault might otherwise 
bring upon him. [Cheers.] If wesucceed in drawing attention to these 
different points, aud make the public generaily aware of them, I am con- 
vinced that we slull have the satisfaction of of having materially aided a 
most interesting class, which I find by the last census taken in this coun- 
try, to be among the most numerous of the population. His Royal High- 
ness concluded by calling upon the treasurer to lay before the meeting 
more particular details on the points on which he addressed them. 

Mr. Cuester then read the report, which entered at great length into 
statistical details with refe-ence to the number of servants in various 
union workhouses in the London districts, as well as the progress which 
the present society had made during the two years of its existence ; 
which had been most prosperous and encouraging. The additional ex- 
penditure which they bad incurred had been caused by the necessity of 
giving greater publicity to the objects of the society. The society had 








become incorporated with one which had already existed for fourteen 








ears on specific terms, and it was proposed to establish model lodgi 
ouses for maie and female servants out of places, and also a registry: 
fice, in addition to other benefits of the association. Want of space pre- 
vents us from giving any more details of the report. The principal ob- 
ject of the society was to enable them to purchase Government annuities 
as the only safe and sound system of procuring annuities forold age. The 
report concluded in the following words:—The object of this society, 
and the principles and system oa which it is constructed, are duly appre- 
ciated by servants; and it remains only to be seen whether the public at 
large will effectually support the benevolent fund, and euable the direc- 
tors to accomplish the important objects for which that fand has been 
created. The aims ot the society are by no means limited to the physi- 
cal condition of the servant—we desire to promote the true interests of 
servants in all respects, and to develope among all classes of her Majes- 
ty’s subjects in this kingdom a true idea of the relation between master 
and servant. ‘Servants,obey in all things your masters according to the 
flesh ; not with the eye service as men slesaeeny but in singleness of 
heart, fearing God ; and whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, as to the Lord, 
and not unto men. Masters, give unto your servants that which is just 
and equal; knowing that ye po haye a Master in Heaven.’—Ool. chap. 
iii., 22,23; iv., 1.” 

Lord J. Russet, in moving the adoption of the first resolution, said it 
might be thought that he was not very well calculated to explain the ob- 
jects of that society; but, seeing that they had already heard from his 
Royal Highness Prince Albert the very best possible summary that could 
be given—( Hear, hear)—of the objects and utility of that society, and also 
from the report of the treasurer the most interesting matter of those objects, 
he would confine bis statement briefly to what appeared to him some of 
the principal bevetits which that society would confer. It appeared that 
no less than 970,000 persons belonged to the class of domestic servants 
in England and Wales at the latest census, and at present no doubt their 
number exceeded a million. Such was the large number on which that 
society proposed to confer benefits In the next place he would observe 
that this fanding of the accumulated profits and saving of domestic ser- 
vants would enable many of them to contribute to the comfort and wel- 
fare of their parents, and soothe the dying hours of those connected with 
them. That was a good foundation for them to go upon. Then, in the 
next place, the present society was no lottery or gambling speculation— 
(Hear, hear.) It held out no a to parties of getting any more than 
they contributed; it held out no hopes that persons might get more ad- 
vantage than what they were entitled to. He thought that the present 
society, by bringing servants into communication with the means by 
which their condition might be made more comfortable, conterred not 
only a great benefit and pettatig, on that classs but that its promoters 
were only making some retarn for benefits which they had themselves 
received—(Hear.) There was no person who had not at some period or 
another of his life been indebted to his servants for the care and attention 
which they had bestowed not only on himself, but on those connected 
with him—(Hear.) Therefore, he said, that by contributing to the wel- 
fare of that, they were only returning a debt of gratitude which they 
owed—( Hear. ) 

The Bishop of Oxrorp, in seconding the resolution, observed, that when 
asked by the committee to do so, he had been led to examine some of the 
statistical details of the society, with a view of recommending its plan to 
their adoption. But that request had been made before his Royal High- 
ness, who presided over that meeting, had entered upon the statement 
by which their proceedings were commenced. Bat after the singularly 
lucid and comprehensive speech with which his Royal Highness bad 
opened the subject—[{ Hear ]—very little remained for him or any other 
speaker present to add to that statement.—[Hear.] In fact his Royal 
Highness had at once and aptly sketched outa correct description of the 
present society when he said it was not a charitable society, but one to 
enable parties to sustain and assist themselves. To show what an ade- 
quate provision could be made for such a great number of persons by such 
a plan asa benevolent fund, he would just say, that it had been calculated 
that it would require a capital of no less than 100,000/., to secure a pen- 
sion of 20/. a year for only 175 persons. (Hear.) He thought there were 
many reasons which ought to induce them, and which made it their boun- 
den duty, toafford the advanteges held out by that institution to that large 
class who had sojusta claim upon them. Many persons might say they 
would provide for their own servants in old age, but could those individu- 
als answer for their own ability to do so when the necessity arose? 
(Hear.) One great disadvantage which arese from the circumstances of 
the present social system of this country was that the old relations be- 
tween servants and masters were dissevered. The present society he 
conceived was a step in the direction of remedying in some degree that 
evil. When persons entered service it was generally at that early period 
of life at which people had very little forethought or provident calcula- 
tion, and they imperceptibly acquired the habit of spencing all their 
earnings until it was too late to reclaim it. Another evil of the present 
social system was that a feeling of serviiity distinct from service was ge- 
nerated, [t was just a consideration of the money paid, and the service 
rendered for it. [Hear, hear.] Now, humanly speaking, that society 
afforded the servant a safeguard against that; for it would tend to give the 
servant a feeling of self reliance and independence. The Right Rev. Pre- 
late concluded an eloquent and touching appeal, of which we regret want 
ot space compels us to give only an outline, by calling on them to give 
their support to a society which deserved it so well. 

The Bishop of Lonpon then, at the request of his Royal Highness, read 
the resolution, which was to the effect that it was desirable to encourage 
providence and thrift amongst servants, and hold out to them the advan- 
tages proposed by that institution through the means of the Annuity Act. 

The resolution passed unanimously. 

Lord AsHLey, ip proposing the second resolution, said it was one of such 
a practical nature as would require no rhetorical flourish to recommend it 
to the meeting. It went to pledge the meeting to carry out the recom- 
mendations contained in the report. ‘The Noble Lord, in moving the re- 
solution, condemned the principles of what were called benefit societies 
which often had a very injurious effect ou the moral habits and temporal 
welfare of those who joined them; and he strongly recommended theen- 
couragement of such institutions as they were that day met to advocate 
and support. He also pointed out the advantages which would result 
from the establishment of model lodging-houses tor men and women ser- 
vapts, as very successful consequences had ensued from some experiments 

of a similar kind which had been lately made in this metropolis. 

The Very Reverend Archdeacon Mann1ng, in seconding the resolution, 
called the attention of the meeting to tne wide-spread benefits which 
would result from that society in a moral, sogial, and politicai po.nt of 
view, in consequence of the selutary effects which its working would 
produce amongst the families, children, and connexions of domestic ser- 
vants in all parts of the kingdom. 

The second resolution having been put, like the former one, was also 

carried unanimously. 
_ The Bishop of Lonpon, in rising to move the third resolution, said that 
it would hardly beexpected that in thus doing he should extend his ob- 
servations to any great length in addressing ameeting, the proceedings of 
which had not commenced until past three o’clock. He could not hope 
to urge any stronger or additional arguments in favour of that institution 
than had been already used; and, more especially, after the opening 
speech of his Royal Highness—(Hear, hear)—a speech not more remark- 
able for the deep Christian principles which pervaded it, than for the 
comprehensive philosophy which marked his views (Hear, hear.) He 
called on the public to support such a society as the present by their in- 
fluence and contribution. It was not acharitable association ; but it was 
calculated to promote the interests of those who came forward to sustain 
themselves. (Hear, hear.) It was their duty to do so.- Nay, they them- 
selves would benefit by it: for there was no act ofduty or charity which 
did not confer a benefit on those who performed it. The relations be- 
tween master and servant in this country were not the same as formerly, 
when the domestics were looked upon more in the light of children than 
anything else, in the families which they served. Now though it might 
be impossible, under existing circumstances, to restore those relations to 
what they were before, he thought the society was one step towards the 
accomplishment of such a desirable end. Though it might be melancho- 
ly to contemplate the number of domestic servants that were inmates of 
our workhouses, yet it was consoling and gratifying to be able to state 
that a very small proportion indeed, of those who had been household 
servants, and consequently exposed to great temptations upon their hon- 
esty, were criminals in our gaols or penitentiaries. (Hear.) There might 
be various associations which held out greater advantages than that so- 
ciety, but none possessed the same solid advantages ; and with respect to 
societies based upon the same principles and with similar objects, they 
would offer to receive them, and give them all the good which they pos- 
sessed in themselves. Their chief object was, that of enabling the good 
and prudent servant to support himself in his old age by his own honest 
earnings aud industry. (Hear.) 

Sir T. Actanp (on bebalf of Mr. W. E. Gladstone, who was unavoida- 
bly absent) having briefly seconded the resolution, it passed. 

The Archbishop of CanterBury proposed a resolution conveying the 
deep gratitude and humble respects of the meeting to her Majesty the 
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Queen and the Queen Dowager for their patronage of the society, and to 
his Royal Highness Field-Marshal the Prince Albert for his condescen- 
sion in presiding over the meeting that day. ‘ 

The Marquis of Westminster having seconded the resolation, — 

The Bishop of London putit to the meeting, when it was carried by ac- 
clamation. 

His Royal Highness then rose and said—Gentlemen—Allow me to 
thank you for the very kind feeling you have expressed and manifested 
towards myself personally. The part which I have had to bear in the 

eedings of this day has been a very light one, and I can assure you 
ithas been gladly borne (Hear.) Let me remind you on parting, that 
on you it will depend to make the words which have fallen from this 
platform realities in life—(Hear)—and to carry into operation and effect 
the recommendations which we have made. 

His Royal Highness then bowed to the meeting, and withdrew amid 
loud and prolonged expressions of applause. 

The assemblage then broke up. 





THE ROYAL LITERARY F UND. 


The sixteenth anniversary of this excellent institution was celebrated 
on the evening of the 16th ult , at the Freemasons’ Tavern, Great Queen. 
street, under the Presidency of Viscount Hardinge. Upwards of 100 sat 
down to dinner, which was served in good style by Messrs. Bacon. At 
the right of the chair sat the Hon. Leslie Melville, the Hon. C. Hardinge, 
Mr. R. Trevor, M.P., Sir C. Pasley; and oa the left the Hon. E. Stanley, 
Sir H. Bulwer, SirC. Malcolm, Colonel Mure, M.P., Mr. Wyld, M.P., 
Mr. Alison, Rev. Dr. Hessey, Rev. Dr. Major. Among others present we 
observed Mr. Thackeray, Mr. P. Simpson, Mr. Finlaison, Mr. G. Cruik- 
shank, Professor Hancock, Mr. Stanfield, Mr. Sergeant Merewether, Mr. 
Whiteside, Mr, Rolt, &c. 

The Chairman, in prvposing the first toast—“ The health of the Queen” 
—said he was confident they would be disposed to receive it not as the 
mere expression of ordinary loyalty. They would recollect that her Ma- 
jesty had always been a very sincere friend, and had always taken a very 
‘warm interest in the welfare of the Royal Literary Fund, of which she 
was a munilicent patron.—[Cheers.] In the midst of the convalsions 
which had shaken the thrones of the Princes of Europe thatof her Ma- 
jesiy remained secure.—[Cheers.] The high qualities which distin- 
guished her in uo ordinary degree, and her virtues in domestic life, had 
endeared her to such au extent in the minds of all her subjects, that he 
felt confident the throne would remain secure.—[ Loud cheers.] He 
gave ‘ The health of the Queen,” which was drunk with three times 
three. 

The Chairman, in giving the next toast, said, on occasions when charity 
was to be dispensed, the name of the Queen Dowager was assoc iated 
with acts of benevolence—[Cheers]—and they were all aware that 
Prince Albert had manifested the greatest interest in the prosperity of 
this institution. His Royal Highness was a warm admirer and patron of 
the Literary Fund—[{Cheers. ]—He trusted that in due season the Prince 
of Wales, inheriting his father’s love of literature and science, would fol- 
low iu his footsteps, and when he reached the years of maturity would 
honour the chair by presiding over one of their anniversaries.—[ Loud 
cheers.] He begged to give ‘“ The health of the Queen Dowager, Prince 
Albert, Albert Prince of Wales, and the rest of the Royal Family.” 

The next toast the Chairman gave was “ The Church,” from the minis- 
ters of which the Royai Literary Fund had from its commencement deri- 
ved the greatest encouragement, not only by their direct contributions to 
its funds, bat by their zealous advucacy of its claims.—[ Cheers. } 

Dr. Ingram, President of Trinity College, Oxford, briefly respund ed to 
the toast. 

The Chairman in proposing the next toast which stood on the list, 
“ The Army and Navy,” begged, as a military man, to transpose the words, 
and to give ‘“ The Navy and Army.”—[ Much cheering.] He had always 
entertained for that glorious profession, the navy, unbounded admiration, 
aud he felt that the national greatness, independeuce, and security were 
concerned in its efficiency. He had the greatest pleasure in stating his 
opinioa thus publicly, that if ever a financial crisis should occur, as a mili- 
tary man, he hoped any reductions that economised expenditure might re- 
quire should fall rather on the army than the navy.—[ Loud cheers. 

Admiral Sir C. Malcolm and Major-General Sir C. Pasley returned 
thauks respectively for the services to which they belonged, 

The Chairman next proposed “ Prosperity to the Literary Fund.” He 
was confident that the system upon which the institution proceeded was 
an excellent one. He only regretted that he had not conlethen acquain- 


most successful competitor for prizes at the London University. He 
begged again to thank them for the honour they had done him in drink- 
in fis health. 

he health of “ the Earl of Carlisie, Chairman elect,” was next drunk. 
Theu followed “ the health of Lord Lansdowne, the President of the Li- 
terary Fund ;” the “health of the Ambassadors,’’ (briefly responded to 
by Sir H. Bulwer ;) “the Writers on Scieace,” (acknowledged by Mr. 
Finlaison;) ‘ the Members of the House of Commons,” (fur which Mr. 
R. Trevor returned thanks;) “the Writers of History,’’ (acknowledged 
by Mr. Alison;) ‘‘the Literature of Ireland,” (responded to by Mr. 
Whiteside ;) “ the Writers of Fiction,” (responded to by Mr. Thackeray ;) 
and several other toasts, after which the company broke up. 





ENGLISH RAILWAY INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Report or tHe Commissioners or Rattways.—On Saturday, the 
12th ult., the Annual Report of the Commissioners of Railways for 1848, 
was published. This document, with the appendix, is highly interesting, 
but it is of tov great a length for us to give more than some extracts from 
it, together with abstracts of tables introduced in it :— 

“Tn this year an increase has been made in the railway communica- 
tions of this country far exceeding that in any former year. At the com- 
mencement of the year, 3816 miles of railway were open for traffic. Dar- 
ing the year, the opening of 1191 miles of railway has been sanctioned by 
the commissioners ; of which 751 miles are in England, 289 miles are in 
Scotland, and 151 miles are in Ireland ; making the whole extent of rail- 
way communication at the end of the year 5007 miles; the proportion for 
England being 3918 miles, for Scotland 728 miles, and for Ireland 361 
miles respectively. By the opening of the Chester and Holyhead Rail- 
way the communication between London and Dublin has been greatly 
facilitated, the mails being now conveyed between those cities within 
seventeen hours ; and the completion of the bridge across the straits will 
soon, probably, enable another hour to be saved.”’ 

“It is impossible to direct attention to the extent of railway commu- 
nication opened during the last year without at the same time consider- 
ing how much remains to be completed of the whole extent of the rail- 
ways which have been authorized by the Legislature. 

“ By the following table it appears that at the end of 1848 upwards of 
7000 miles of authorized railways remained to be completed; that no 
portion of the railways sanctioned prior to 1844, and only about twenty 
miles of the railways sanctioned dnring 1844, are included in that amount; 
but that it includes nearly one-half of the lines authorized in 1845, and 
more than nine-tenths of those authorized in 1846, little more than one- 
half of the former, and less than one-ninth of the latter, having been 
opened for traffic, although intervals of three and a half aud two and a 
half years had elapsed since they were respectively sanctioned ; and it 
may also be observed from the table, that of the extent of railways au- 
thorized in 1844, move than five-eighths were completed within two years 
and a half, and raore than three-fourths within three years and a half af- 
ter being sanctioned by Parliament.” 

“The table above alluded to shows that previously to the 31st of De- 
cember, 1843, the length of railways opened was 1952 miles. In 1844 
there was an addition of 196 miles; in 1845, of 293 miles; in 1846, of 
595 miles ; in 1847, of 780 miles; and in 1848, of 1191 miles. The to- 
tal length of the lines opened to December 31, 1848, was 5007 miles ; 
the total length of railways authorized to be made was 12,012, so that 
the length of Tine remaining to be opened was 7005 miles. 

“There can then be little doubt that a very large proportion of the au- 
thorized railways will not be completed, although no estimate can at 
present be formed of the extent likely to be abandoned. The time for 
the completion of nearly the whole of the lines authorized in 1845 and 
1846, whichare not in progress, has been extended by the commissioners, 
under the act 11 Vict., c. 3, sec. 8, or applications fur such extension are 
under their consideration. And, at present, itcan only be considered 
that about 35 miles of the lines authorized in 1845, and about 415 miles 
of those authorized in 1846, are abandoned ; but from the financial state- 
ments published by thirteen of the principal companies, it appears pro- 
bable that not less than 1260 miles, in addition to the above, may be 

abandoned. When it is remembered by how few companies these state- 
ments have been made, it is not perhaps too much to assume that one- 
half of the 4800 miles of authorized railways, of which the works are 
not in progress, will never be completed under the existing acts of 
Parliament. 

“ Under the act which has been alluded to in the foregoing paragraph, 
application was made to the commissioners by 106 railway companies 





ted with it before, or he should certainly have been a constant subscriber 
many years ago. Its object certainly was not to entice men to tread the 
paths of literature who might not have the requisite qualifications for ics 
successful pursuit ; but, whenever it found men of merit who had con- 
tributed by their genius to any branch of literature involved in difficulty 
or embarrassment, it relieved them in the most delicate manner, without 
subjecting the objects of its benevolence either to the obtrusion of private 
circumstances or the pain of personal solicitations. He was happy to be 
able to state that the subscription list was this year most prosperous. He 
had the day before yesterday received a note from the President of Trin- 
ity College, Oxford, whom he was happy to see now present, stating that 
he feared the state of his health would prevent his attendance, and en- 
closing a cheque from Dr. Ingram for fifty guinease towards the funds of 
the society.—{ Loud cheers.] A young friend of his, Major Edwardes— 
[ Loud cheers ]—who», he must say, wielded his pen as well as his sword 
—[{ Loud cheers |—had also sent a contribution of ten guineas.—[ Cheers. } 
He was confident they wouldalldo their best to promote the prosperity 
of the Royal Literary Fund. 

Mr. M. Milnes proposed “ the health of the Chairman.” In this coun- 
try when so many were apt to draw a broad lineof demarcation between 
men of thought and men of action, he thought it peculiarly fitting that 
such a society should be presided over by one who had not only distin- 
guished himself in the senate bat gained fresh laurels on the broad field 
of military euterprise. He could not but recollect that the battle of Al- 
buhera had been fought onthe 16th of May that it was gained by the more 
than military energy of the Noble Lord who now satin the chair, after 
one of the most tremendous conflicts in which the British army had ever 
been engaged.—[ Loud cheers.] Hisbrilliant achievements in India had 

ained him the approbation of his Sovereign and the thanks of both 
eames of Parliament, and his efforts to promote the spread of education 
in India entitled him tothe warm commendation of every friend of civili- 

zation in the empire-—The toast was drunk with all the honours. 

Viscount Hardinge feld most grateful for the compliment which had 
been paid to him, proposed as it had been by one for whom he entertained 
the greatest respect as an orator and a statesman, and whom for many 
years he had personally regarded as a friend. He could not claim the 
merit of being an aathor. Indeed when he recollected that he should be 
surrounded by men eminent for their literature, he had some difficulty 
in accepting the honour of being chairman on that occasion, but his scru- 

les were overcome when he considered the admirable objects of the 
Institution, and he thought he was justified in accepting that post from 
motives of gee asa military officer. There was no class of her 
Majesty's subjects who owed a deeper debt of gratitude to literary men 
than suldiers.—(Cheers.) Few perhaps of their number were fortunate 
enough to attain high rank and station, nor were there many opportuni- 
ties of performing great deeds which would justify the historian in hand- 
ing them down to posterity. But when such cases did occur they were 
much indebted to the faithful and impartial record of their achieyemonts. 
(Loud cheers.) This was not all. A more disinterested feeling actuated 
the great mass of the army, who, from the regimental libraries which 
were now established, could solace themselves, from the higher officers 
down to the very drummer-boys, with the pleasure and instruction of 
literature, which would not otherwise have been accessible to them. As 
his military services had been alluded to, he might be allowed to say 
that, forced as he had been to draw the sword alter a most unprovoked 
aggression, he had sheathed it the earliest moment he could with honour 
and safety—( Loud cheers.)—when by the valour and d scipline of that 
| weer Indian army, the campaign was terminated in sixty days after 

ghting four bloody battles. (Cheers.) With respect to his policy in 
India, he was happy to say that two successive Administrations—that of 
Sir R. Peel and of Lord John Russell—had approved of it. (Cheers.) He 
confessed with reference to the time when he had the honour of admin- 
istering affairs in India, he looked back with peculiar gratification to that 
rtion of his civil duties which concerned the education of the people. 
oth by Lord William Bentinck and Lord Eilenborough great etfurts had 
been made with the assistance of the Court of Directors for this purpose, 
and the most gratifying progress had already been made. He had him- 
self heard children of twelve years of age, natives of India, read Milton 
and Shakespere in the English language, not only with facility but with 
remarkable intelligence; and it was by no means uncommon in India to 
hear the Hindoos take part in the most important discussions conducted 
in the English language ; indeed, to such an extent was the English !an- 
guage now cultivated in India that he looked forward to the period when 
it would become the adopted language in that country. (Cheers.) He 
had, himself, when in India, sent over three young men to be educated 
here, and he was happy to find that one of them ‘had this year been a 


for an extension of the time for the completion of 3650 miles of rail- 
way. Only four of these applications have been refused; two have been 
withdrawn; and twelve are under consideration. The remainder have 
been disposed of by the commissioners in 129 warrants, in which they 
have endeavoured, by limiting the application of the warrant in particu- 
lar cases, to afford the benefits intended by the Legislature without in- 
juriously affecting individual interests. 

“Of the amount expended in the construction of railways during 1848, 
the commissioners are not able to make any statement; returns, which 
will afford this information, are being received by them, and will, on 
their completion, be laid before Parliament. They believe, however, 
that the expenditure in 1848 was less than that in 1847, but nearly as 
large as the expenditure in 1846; that, at the end of 1848, rather more 
than £200,000,000 had been expended on railways; that the companies 
retained power to expend upon authorized railways about £140,000,000 ; 
and that the extension of time whicb has been granted to so many com- 
panies will allow this expenditure to be distributed over five or six 
years. But it has been already stated that it appears probable that a 
large proportion of the lines not now in progress, will never be com- 
pleted; and if it be assumed that at least one-half of the lines which are 
not in progress will be entirely abandoned, it may also be assumed that 
at least £50,000,000 of authorized capital will not be required. 

“The report then proceeds to treat on the causes which have led to 
extensive investments of capital in railways, and as to the recent effects 
on public opinion respecting them. 

“It is evident that a great change has taken place in public opinion 
with respect to the value of railway investments. During 1848 the price 
of the public securities increased about Four per Cent., while the 
average price of investments in four of the principal railway companies 
declined about Twenty per Cent. The following appear to have been 
the prices of £100 paid-up stock or shares in the London and North- 
Western, the South-Western, the Great Western, and the Midland Rail- 
way Companies, at the commencement of July, 1847, of January and 
July, and at the end of December, 1848, and on the 20th of April in the 
present year. The decline which they exhibit appears to indicate that 
there may be much difficulty in obtaining capital for many of the pro- 
posed lines. 


Wednesday, Jan. 1, July 1, Dec. 30, April 2), 
1848, 1848. 


July 3, 1847. 1848 1849. 
London and North-Western--184 150 120 124 133 
London and South-Western..134 102 92 80 76 
Great Western............. 146 112 95 91 95 
ee a 130 109 100 85 76 

Average.... .1484 1184 1013 95 95 

Consols........ 89 854 84 884 92 


According to a return in the appendix, it appears that 202 persons 
were killed, and 219 injured, on all the railways open for public traffic 
during the year ending the 31st of December, 1848; of this number nine 
ee were killed, and 128 injured, from causes beyond their own 
control, and 12 passengers were killed, and 7 injured, owing to their own 
misconduct or want of caution. Of servants of the railway company, [3 
were killed and 32 injured from causes beyond their own control, and 
125 were killed and 42 injured owing to their own negligence. The 
number of pers ons killed (being neither passengers nor servants of the 
companies) by tresspassing or improperly crossing or standing on the 
railway, was 41, and of injured, 10. One person was killed at a cross- 
ing, A slaaaas tbe misconduct of an engine-driver, and another committed 
suicide. 

According to another return in the appendix, the number of passen- 
gers corveyed on all the railways in the United Kingdom, during the 
year ending the 30th of June, 1848, was 57,965,070; of this number, 
7,160,779, travelled in the first-class carriages, 21,690,509 in the second, 
15,241,529 in the third, 13,092,489 in the parliamentary, and 749,765 in 
the mixed class. The total amount received from all classes of passen- 
gers during the same period, was £5,720,382,9s.,13d.; of which, £1,792,- 
933,33. 3d., was paid for first-class, and £2,352,152,11s. 6d., for second- 
class fares. The amount received for the conveyance of the mails, 
goods, cattle, &c., was £4,213,169 14s. 5d. Thus, the total receipts were 
£9,933,552 Ss. 7d. : 

Raitway Staristics.—A return obtained by Mr. Labouchere, M. P., 
and published by order of the House of Commons, supplies the following 
statistical data respecting the number and description of persons employ- 
ed on railways res pc the United Kingdom. It appears that the 
grand total number of persons so employed on 4,252 miles of railway, 
open for traffic in May, 1848, amounted to 52,688, viz., 81 secretaries. 30 








managers, 29 treasurers, 95 engineers, 343 superintendents, 125 store- 


keepers, 70 —! 48cashiers, 106 draughtsmen, 4,360 clerks, 1,01) 
foremen, 1,752 engine-drivers, 1,809 assistant-enginemen or firemen, 1,464 
conductors or guards, 10,814 artificers, 1,058 switch men, 2,475 police. 
men, 7,632 porters, 197 messengers, 4,391 plate-layers, 14,297 labourers, 
401 gatekeepers, 141 waggoners, 32 breaksmen, and 197 miscellaneous, 
The grand total number of persons employed on all railroads in the 
course of construction, on the 1st day of May 1848, amounted to 188,177, 


THE NEW EXCHANGE, MANCHESTER. 


Few circumstances are more illustrative of the growing importance of 
the city of Manchester than the increase of subcribers to the Manchester 
Exchange Room; for within the last ten years it has become necessary 
twice to provide additional space for the accommodation of those frequent. 
ing the Roum. 

*revious to the year 1800, the merchants of Manchester, and others 
having business to transact with them, were in the habit of meeting in the 
open street, somewhere about the site upon which the present building 
is erected. The inconvenience of this arrangement having at length be- 
come intolerable, several of the leading gentlemen of the town formed 
themselves into a committee, for the purpose of erecting a suitab le place 
in which they could transact business without exposure to the weather. 
A sum of £50,000 was soon raised, in shares of £100 each, for this pur- 
pose; and the service of Mr. Harrison, the architect of Chester, were em- 
ployed. The design, as executed by Mr. Harrison, on the ground-floor 
consisted of a semicircular building attached toa quadrangular one, and 
this edifice was subsequently considerably enlarged. In the year 1845 
sucb had been the mercantile progress of the city, that this large area 
became quite inadequate to the requiremeuts of the public, and the com- 
mittee determined to make a large additional increase to the room; the 
result of which determination is the building now described. 

The area devoted to subscribers, when the building is finished and en- 
closed within the walls, will be about 1630 square yards; apoor the 
largest enclosed area, asa room, in the kingdom. The room itself will 
be 185 feet long and 95 feet broad, of an irregular shape, on the plan con- 
sisting of the old semicircle upon which Mr Harrison was employed, and 
a lengthened addition at the back, pany sm | added thereto, partly on the 
site of the old buildings, and partly on land which was formely occupied 
by two narrow streets and some old houses, extending to St. Ann’s 
sq'are. 

The addition recently erected is in three divisions, or spaces, separated 
by two ranges of Ionic columns, which support centre walls, forming the 
sides of larger rooms for public purposes on the one-pair, and which oc-- 
cupy in width a third of the whole space of ninety-two feet, and the re- 
maining height above the ground-floor, or Exchange Room. The centre 
compartment is appropriated, on the level of the oue-pair, for increasing 
elevation to the Exchange-Room, and is the entire height of the two 
stories, being, to the highest point, nearly sixty feet above the fleor. The 
elevation, being alittle more than thirty feet wide, and upwards of one 
hundred feet long, became a difficult matter for the architect to arrange, 
as he was absolutely confined to the width as executed. He has, however, 
surmounted his difficulties in an ingenious and clever manner. The ceiling 
of this division he has divided into three parts, by two arches rising above 
the entablature on the columns about eleven feet, these arches being over 
pilasters coupled together; the intermediate spaces under the entablature 
being divided by two Ionic columus, making six colamns on each division 
iudependent of the pilasters between. The three divisions are formed into 
lights, the centre being a lofty glazed dome on pendeatives, and those at 
either end being lofty octagonal lights, arranged with considerable skill. 
Hsving described rather minutely the interior, we have left little space 
for the exterior cf the building. The south end, or that which is new, 
and faces St. Ann’s square, consists of a lofty octastyle Doric portico, the 
columns being 52 inches diameter, and 28 feet high. The space occupied 
by the pronaos is 11 feet wide, and the length of the portico, which is 72 
feet. The portico unites itself to the sides by circular corners which are 
relieved by two columns corresponding with those of the porrtico, and 
which corners are to be covered domically in masonry. The sides are 
divided into ten compartments by pilasters, the spaces being filled in 
with large triple-light windows, occupying the entire width, less the mul 
lions between the pilasters. These windows, are rather elaboretely, 
though not expensively decorated. The mullions are of stone at the upper 
portion, are relieved by fruit and flowers, which fall from the mouths of 
lions” heads sculptured in high relief on the frieze above the windows, 
The entablature of the portico is entire, running in continuous lines over 
the portico and down the two sides. The entablature is relieved with 
triglyphs and mutuals throughout. Above the entablature there is an 
attic, which, on the principal side, to Exchange-street, is relieved with 
pannels and festoons of flowers, fruit, &c. The work, as a whole is highly 
satisfactory, and will add another to the already numerous and handsome 
buildings which are so rapidly multiplying themseives in Manchester. The 
exterior of the new addition is entirely of stove, and has been executed at 
a cost of something under £22,000, which is less than the architect's es- 
timate. The architect is Mr. Alexander Mills; and the contractors for 
the bulk of the work are Messrs. Bowden and Edwards. 








ACOUSTICS. 


This science, 1f such 1t may be called appears incomprehensible to 
modern architects. The gorgeous magnificeace of the new Chamber of 
Peers at Westminster cannot compensate for the fatal inconvenience of 
its mal-adaptation to the voice. The Spectator, of the 5th ult., thus in- 
dulges in a little pleasantry on the subject, having at the same time asly 
hit at certain well-known speakers. The Spectator calls the following 
a scene as it probably occurred. 


Lord Beaumont having moved for pepe on the subject of the out- 
rages at Catania, Lord Broucuam defended the Neapolitan soldiery, and 
their right to enjoy the usual privilegesof war. After the fever of battle, 
men’s blood requires a little vent; and he understood that if a soldier 
were not fortunately wounded, it was the most unwholesome thing in the 
world to keep him from pillage, &c. He believed that nothing had oc- 
curred out of the usual course. 

The Earl of Minto—who saw by Lord Brougham’s rising all that. he 
meant to say on such a subject—replied categorically and inaudibly. 

Lord Beaumont replied to all who might have opposed him : but omit- 
ted to notice Lord Minto, as he did not know whether that noble Earl 
had supported him or not. 

Here Lord Brovcuam made an observation which very much amused 
some Peers in his neighbourhood. [We are indebted to the Times for 
this interesting historical fact. ] é 

Lord Cuancector (to himself)—‘ Oh' I see they have begun to laugh ; 
the atrocity business must be over, and I had better announce that the 
motion has been agreed to.” (He makes the announcement. ) 

Lord Beaumont (to a Peer next him)—“ What does Cottenham say ?’ 

Peer—“ | think by his smiling that he called Brougham to order.” 

Lord RepespaLe put some inquiries respecting the sanatory state of the 
Metropolis. : 

Lord Cuancetvor (to Lord Brougham, who has retired to the Woo!l- 
sack )—‘* What does Lord Redesdale m ove ?” 

Lord Brovcuam listens, and looks despair. 

Lord Cartisie explained the proceedings of the Sanatory Commission ; 
his powerful voice looming at intervals from the distance . . . . - 
“ further pollution of this ancient and celebrated city. (Lord Beaumont— 
‘* Hear, hear !’’) . death-dealing pestilence . . . . burial of the 
dead among the living.” 

Lord Beaumonr—*‘ Hear, hear! A capital speech that. Carlisie always 
speaks with feeling.” 

~ Lord Cuancector (to Lord Brougham)—* What is that ?” : 

Lord Broucuam—* I have not the faintest, most distant, or minutest 
idea. I think Morpeth—Carlisle, I mean—is dreaming that he is in the 
Sanatory Association.” _ 

Lord Srantey (to Lord Aberdeen) —“ When will they finish this de- 
bate ?”’ wey 

Dake of Ricamonp (to Lord Wharncliffe)—* What are they doing in 
the House to-night, do you know ?” : } i i 

Lord Waaryciirre—*“ No: I have just sent for a third edition of the 
Sun, to find out.’ 

Dake of Beavrorr rises and speaks with some emotion. _ 

Lord Cuancector (heaving a sigh of relief)“ Ah ! he begins the cru- 
elty to animals—second reading, you know. (Smiles at the Duke of 
Beaufort.) ; . 

Duke of Beavrort (a jet of Dr. Reid's breeze wafting the words to the 
Gallery )—* The nobie Lord on the woolsack smiles! I am notaware that 
the suiferings even of our fellow creatures merit the lambent play of his 
too ready wit; but this I willtellhim. . . . .” : 

Lorp Cuancector, much pleased at knowing what is going forward, 
smiles again. 

Lorp Campsett (to Lord Minto—* Well, I will be—pardon the allu- 
sion—if I heard a word he said. Can't you help me out ; for I want to 





smash him.” 
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—“ Never mind. Smash him without.” < 

_ el rises. Tne noble Duke seemed to have more pity for 
the dog in harness than for the British tar whose sole refuge after a life of 

lory often was the dog-cart. He (Lord Campbell) had often seen his 
oon children ride in dog-carts with great delight. — . 

Lord Beaumont indignantly protested against this levity; the eyes— 
he would he could say the ears of Europe—were upon them : and the al- 
lusion to dog-carts had nothing to do with the wrongs of the suffering and 
oppressed Sicilians. ; 

Lord Beaurort—“ Hear, hear !’ 

Lord Miyto opposed the bill. The measure was wholly uncalled for. 
Did the noble Duke never see a very heavy man ride a very small horse ? 
He moved (turning to the Woolsack) that the bill be reada second time 
that day six munths. ’ 

"Lael Doneemsan smiling—* Is it the pleasure of your Lordships that 
this bill be read a second time ?”’ : 

a of Beavrort—Taking a small bit of paper handed to him: reads 
in pencil—* Minto says, ‘ Did you never see a very big man ride @ very 
small horse?’ You can’t pass that personal insult.” Duke (writing)— 
‘<I shall not notice it.” sod 

Lord CuanceLton—“ The Ayes have it. nae 

Lord Beaumont (coming up to the Duke of Beaufort and whispering )— 
“ What do you think of Lord Minto now?” The Duke looks horror and 
disgust, a shakes Lord Beaumont by the hand with the manner of a 
political opponent who recognizes a generous sympathy. Lord Beaumont 

essure. 

“ial st atencanel (to the Duke of Richmond)—*‘‘ Oh! here’s the Sun. 
Ah! ‘ Neupolitan outrages in Catania.’ But I see Grey is up: so they 
must have got to opmetning else by this time. Colonial, I suppose—some 

threatening tu rebel. 

“Caw Ricn —— No, I think it must be a Charch question—Argy!l 
has just risen. I'll send and ask Cottenham.” ; 

Lord Cuancettor, having read the Duke's note, rises, and, putting 
his hand to his mouth 4 la costermonger, announces that there is no sub- 
ject before the House; as the second reading of the Cruelty to Animals 

ill had been carried long ago. 

Immense surprise among Ministers, who were eporsing the bill. Lord 
Grey looks daggers at Lord Cottenham; who smiles, feeling sure that it 
is going right now. Ministers consult. 

ord WHAANCLIFFE—‘* What was that?” 

Duke of Richmonp—“I did not catch it. Look atthe Sun. Ah! I for- 
got. Itis not there; these wretched papers never have the thing one 
wants in time.” 

Lord WHarnctirre—“ Now that is very hard. I am only surprised 
that they have anything—for I can never hear halfso much as I read. 
But I understand that they do sometimes have things in advance.”’ 

Lord Grey to (Lord Carlisle)—‘ You state it, tor you have a strong 
voice.” 

Lord Cartiste—“ My Lords, ahoy! I beg to inform my noble and 
learned friend, that my noble friend the Lord Privy Seal moved that the 
bill before the House be read a second time this day six months.” 

Lord Cuaxcettorn—“ Bless me! who would have thought.” Rises and 
speaks. 

Lord WuarnciirFe—‘ What does he say ?’’ 

Dake of Ricumonp—*“ I don’t know; but we shal! see him at "8 
to-night. Well, it’s of no use to stay any longer : they’re all going; I sup- 
pose they have adjourned Beaumont’s debate.” 








THE CASE OF THE REV. BAPTIST NOEL. 

This distinguished Christian (tor we scarcely know whether to call 
him a minister or not) has addressed the following letter to the Bishop ot 
London, through the columns of some of the London Journals. We hope 
the Bishop’s reply will be equally made public. 

“TO THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 

“« My Lord,—As a dissenter from the doctrine and discipline of the Es- 
tablishment, I have taken before a magistrate the oaths prescribed by 52 
George III. Yesterday I preached for Mr. Binney, at the Weigh-house 
Chapel, and received the Lord’s Supper with the members of that church, 
and I am ready to do any other proper and lawful act which your Lord- 
ship may suggest by which I may publicly declare my dissent. 

“Thad intended to be silent for some time, but the progress of Mr 
Bouverie’s bill has changed my intention, because as that bill will doubt- 
less pass through the House of Lords without material alterations, and I 
am unable to avail myself of it, 1 wish to ascertain as soon as possible 
whether its effect will be to sentence me to imprisonment for preaching 
the Gospel. Had the act simply declared that the seceding clesgyman is 
deprived of all offices and emoluments within the Establishment and 
incapable of them for the time to come, I should have thoroughly appro- 
ved it. Had it further enacted that each seceder, upon proof of his secea- 
sion, should bedeposed from the ministry, [ might have thought that the 
Legislature was intruding into matters beyond its competence when it 
ordered Bishops to depose ministers of Christ, and that this afforded new 
proof of the bondage of the Church to the State in spiritual things, but I 
should have submitted cheerfully to its enactments. But this bill makes 
me a party to my own deposition from the ministry. I am to certify to 
your Lordship my avowal of dissent, upon which you are ordered to ‘ de- 
pose me from holy orders,’ and then I am to be free from all pains and 
—— To avail myself of this act is to purchase exemption from 
egal penalties by consenting to my deposition from the ministry ; itis to 
avow, not that | have ceased to be a minister of the Establishment, 
but that I have ceased to be a minister of Christ. Were deposition 
from orders merely an act of exclusion from the body of the established 
clergy, I should willingly consent to it, butas it is an act which declares 
me to be no longer a minister of Christ, I cannot do so, because, with 
every wish to pay due respect to the Legislature, I cannot purchase ex- 
emption from any penalties by a lie. 

‘** When I[ was ordained I was required to declare my belief that I was 
‘inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost to take upon me this office and min- 
istration,’ and that I was ‘called according to the will of our Lord Jesus 
Christ to the ministry of the Church.’ Those who lightly enact the de- 
position of a minister may think that this declaration is a farce, but in 
my case, at least, it was a solemn declaration of the truth. That call of 
Christ, determined by the influence of the Holy Spirit in the heart, with 
other suitable qualifications, seems to me the substance of ordination; 
and the recognition of this call by a Bishop is one among several modes 
in which the call of the Church is added to the call of God. As1 believed 
then I believe now, that I have been called to the ministry by Christ, and 
no prelate, Church, or Parliament can either exonerate me from the obli- 
gations of the ministry or deprive me of its privileges, and if [ should say, 
as this bill invites me, that I have ceased to be an ordained minister of 
Christ I should lie. 

‘‘ Although I attach no especial value to episcopal ordination, yet it is 
valid ; aud { can no more be a layman than a Presbyterian or congrega- 
tional minister isso. Whatever, therefore, Parliament may enact, I can 
neither cease to be a minister nor cease to preach: and if the law requires 
it, I would rather suffer any length of imprisonment for preaching the 
Gospel than purchase an exemption from trouble by either declaring that 
I am no minister or by ceasing to preach. 

‘« [ shall take the liberty of sending this letter to two or three news- 
papers, because I wish the character of the ‘relief’ affurded to seceding 
clergymen by the bill now passing through Parliament to be known. 

: “ay remain, my dear Lord, your Lordship’s faithful servant, 

** Hornsey, May 7. “Baptist W. Nog. 

Tutor To THE Hein apparent.—Mr. Birch, late assistant master at 
Eton, has been appointed the Prince of Wale’s tutor. Mr. Birch will 
reside with the royal establishment. 








Astor Linrary.—The Trustees of the Astor Library closed their ex- 
amination of the desigus submitted in competition for the building on 
the evening of the 25th inst., and awarded E. & A. Saeltzer the premium 
of $300 for the best design, and that of $200 for the second in merit to J. 
Renwick, jr. A large number of designs were otfered. We earnestly re- 
commend to the Trustees the exhibition of all of them publicly, both as 
4 matter of interest and instruction to the community, and of advantage to 
the competitors. The different modes of aspect and arrangement under 
which the same idea may be presented, and the state of ability in the 
profession, may thus be seen at one view, and such an occasion seems 
exceedingly a-propos to the architects to present their productions to 
public criticism. Nothing in the art can have a more beneficial effect 
than the exhibition of competition designs. This was shown in the mat- 
ter of the New Houses of Parliament, the various plans for which were 
©xposed to view, and public approval fully confirmed the judgment of 
tue committee in awarding the prize to Mr. Barry.—Literary World. 





Aputtzry.—The distressing case of 


Coetlogon, that occurred in Paris some months since, has been adjudicat- 
ed on by the tribunal. Mr. Caraby was acquitted on the charge of at- 
F vente homicide, and was consequently set at liberty ; the Court con- 

emped Madame Caraby and Coetlogon, for the adultery, each to two 


years’ imprisonment, and the latter to 1,060f. fine. 


Mr. and Madame Caraby and M. 
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PROBLEM No. 32, sy Mr. N. Maracue. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in four moves. 











SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 31. 





White. Black, 
1.Qto R3ch R tks Q 
2BwQB5ch K tks B 
3. Ktto Q B4 disc ch K toQ5 
4. Castles chec R interpores 
5. P checkmates. 

The Match by Correspondence. 

Amsterdam, London. 
82. K Rw QR6 
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ANNIVERSARY OF Napoveon’s Deatu.—The ceremony of the anniver- 
sary of the death of the Emperor Napoleon was performed yesterday in 
the church of the Invalides. All the members of the Bonaparte family 
were present, as alsoa large number of the most distinguished general 
officers of the army now in Paris. The ceremony was the more interest- 
ing, as it was the first time that all the members of the family met toge- 
ther at the tomb of the Emperor. There were very few preparations 
made in the chapel, and scarcely anything added to the decorations em- 
ployed since the return of the remains of the Exile of St. Helena to the 
capital of his former Empire. A simple cenotaph was erected in the 
middle of the chapel, and the walls were hung with black. The old sol- 
diers of the hotel were formed in a double line from the great entrance to 
the door of the chapel], wearing their ancient uniforms; and a guard of 
honour, composed of such of the veterans as were decorated, was station- 
ed at the cenotaph. The interior of the chapel was reserved for the ve- 
terans of the Imperial army not residing in the establishment, but who 
never fail to attend the ceremony of the 5thof May. They also wore 
their old uniforms of the Grand Army ; the Grenadiers &@ cheval, Chasseurs, 
Dragons de l'Impératrice, Mamelukes of the Guard, Light Cavalry, the 
Foot Grenadiers, Fusiliers, &c. 

The religious ceremony began at 12 o’clock precisely, a few minutes 
after the arrival of the President of the Republic. The President was re- 
ceived by his uncle, the ex-King of Westphalia, Governor of the Inva- 
lides, and by Genera] Petit, Commandant of the Hotel. Louis Napoleon 
took his station in the choir, where two seats had been placed for him 
and his uncle Jerome. The Ministers and the orderly officers occupied 
the benches near the choir, and on both sides of them were placed the 
general officers, amongst whom we observed Gourgaud, Fabvier, Schra- 
mon, Montholon, Lebreton, de Resigny, &c. In the two galleries to the 
right and left of the altar sat the members of the Bonaparte family. The 
celebrant of the mass for the dead was the aged Chaplin of the Invalides. 
The music was performed by the pupils of the Conservatoire. The Im- 
perial crown, covered with crape, was placed on a black velvet cushion 
on the cenotaph, and some sensation was caused by a sunbeam darting 
through the window and resting on the crown at the very moment when 
the priest pronounced the words Requiescat in pace? Napoleon Bona- 
parte, the ex-Ambassador to Madrid, was also present, but sat apart ; and 
it was remarked with regret by the friends of the President that no sign 
of recognition passed between him and his cousin. It would therefore 
appear that the hope expressed some days ago by Jerome Bonaparte of a 
reconciliation taking place between them on that affecting occasion had 
not been realized. 

After the ceremony Louis Napoleon reviewed the veterans of the Impe- 
rial army in the cour d'honneur. He stopped for a few minutes to con- 
verse with many of the old men, who appeared delighted with a conde- 
scension which so forcibly reminded them of otherdays. Those to whom 
he paid particular attention were such as were mutilated. He promised 
the cross of the Legion of Honour to an old officer who had but one arm, 
and who on inquiry informed the President that he had lost it at Wagram. 
Louis Napoleon was throughout received with cries of “« Vive Napoleon,” 
and some were heard of “ Vive |’Empereur!” “ Vive le neveu de notre 
Empereur !’—Paris Corres. T'imes, May 7. 





Hsortn’s Erectro Macyertic Motive Exeine.—Up to within a compara- 
tively recent period, the diversified phenomena of Electricity and Mag- 
netism, as developed in the Jaburatury of the experimental philosopher, 
had assumed but little practical importance beyond that of adding some 
very interesting apparatus to the lecture table, and thereby attracting 
large assemblies to witness the mysterious operations and influences of 
these most wonderful agents: but the very nature of these displays was 
favourable to further development—the most intent listeners and observ- 
ers were the juvenile portion of the audience; and from them are we 
now beginning to reap some of the fruits of a higher cultivation. The 
Electric Telegraph ranks high in the catalogue of moderninventions. It 
bears ample testimony to the extent and rapidity of electric currents, and 
the great facility with which they cau be controlled and directed by me- 
chanical agency. 

Many have been the attempts to obtain motive power by means of 
Electro-Magnetism, but motion without a sustaining force was all that 
had been achieved by the discoveries hitherto made. The most import- 
ant step—because it appears to be in the right direction—has been taken 
by the inventor, a Danish gentleman, of the name of Hjorth. His de- 
monstration, according to the specification of the patent, is, “‘ That the 
result is obtained by passing moveable magnets into hollow magnets, 
the inside parts of which are conical ; and, secondly, by placing a number 
of rods or points of different lengths in the hollow magnets, which rods 
are to pass through corresponding apertures in the moveable magnets. 
The consequence of this arrangement is, that the respective magnets mu- 
tually attract each other by the superficial approximations of their differ- 
ent parts, which during the whole stroke present themselves in different 
ways at the poles of the magnets, thus exercising their power by a direct 
pull without being limited to any length of stroke, as this only applies to 
the number of rods applied in the same way.” Besides these essential 
improvements in the construction of the magnets for obtaining motive 
power, the inventor has succeeded in preventing the destroying effect of 
the electric spark by arranging the commutator or current changer in such 
a way that the electric fluid is according to its intensity divided into 
several separate currents, which pass round the respective magnets with- 
out communicating with one another; and as it has been proved that 
the electric spark, when of great intensity, produces a destroying effect 
on the conducting metals which serve to break the current, it will easily 
be seen that this improvement is of great importance with respect to ap- 
plying galvanic batteries of great power. The electric fluid is com- 
municated through two conductors in connexion with the batterry, 
which alternately communicate with both sets of magnets acting in an 
Opposite direction, by which means an up and down motion is produced. 
It is scarcely necessary to add that the impetus or motion is regulated in 
a similar manner as in the steam-engine, by transferring the power to a 
crauk. We most heartily wish the ingenious inventor all the success 
that his labours entitle him to, and believing that he has made a great 
step in advance, would urge him to renewed exertion. There is no 
question of the existence of illimitable power; but how that power is to 
be commanded and controlled to an unlimited extent. is a problem that 
remains yet to be solved.—London paper. 














we have shown a distaste for the contemplated repeal of the Navigation 
Laws, and have often alluded to the apathy of the public on the matter. 
In confirmation of the latter we find it recorded that up to the 9th of last 
month, no less than 135 petitions, bearing 123,493 signatures, were pre- 
sented against the Navigation Bill, while those in favour of the measure 
only amounted to four, with 2434 signatures. 





Gutta Percua Boat.— On Monday evening the 14th ult. great inter- 
est was excited at Newcastle, by a race on the Tyne, between an ordina- 
ry wooden skiff, or gig, and one made ot gutta percha, by Mr. Taylor, of 
the Close. Mr. Taylor secured the services of Mr. Henry Clasper, who, 
however, had to row against no mean rivals, the pans ny Ba being man- 
ned by the crew of the Percy. “Gutta Percha,” for by that name the 
new boat is called, is 26 feet long, by 3 broad: she kept ahead through- 
out the race, and thus beat the “ wooden walls.’’ 





Lavy Biessincton’s Errects.—Amongst the items worth notice we 
find Sir Thomas Lawrence’s portrait of the fair Countess, so generally 
known by Engravirgs. It fetched £336, which great price was said to 
have been given by an agent of the Marquis of Fiertferd. We also ob- 
serve lot 1263, a collection of 263 distinguished literary and political 
characters of the day, sketched in pencil, and some tinted by Count D’ 
Orsay. The autographs of the sitters were generally appended. The 
whole were uniformly mounted, and sold, after a spirited contest, for 165 
guineas. Some drawings by Edwin Landseer brought high prices. A 
portrait of the “Old Duke” 4 Count D’Orsay was sold for 180 guineas, 





OpitTvaRY.—On the 15th ult., in Weymouth-street, Portland-place, John 
Thoyts, Esq., late Lieutenant Colonel Royal Horse Guards (Blue), oy 77.—On 
the 9th ult., at Brussels, from the rupture of a blood-vessel, Captain W. 8. Payne, 
late of the Royal Artillery, aged 38, eldest son of the late Lieut-Colonel Payne, 
of the same corps.—On the 12th ult., at Greenhithe, Kent, ar George Shute, 
R. N., Inspecting Commander of the Coast Guard, aged 40.—On the 5th ult., at 
Montrose, Sarah Southe ;, aged 67, widow of Captain Thomas Southey, R. N., and 
sister-in-law of the late Poet Laureate.—In Paris, lately, of cholera, Madame Re- 
cam ier, the friend of Madame de Sta¢l, and for a lengthened period well known 
for her beauty, literary taste, and conversational powers, 


Army. 


W ar OFFice, May 18—2d Life Gds—Lt C H Carew, from 36th Ft, tobe Cor and 
Sub-Lt, v Gwyn, who ex. 7th Drag Gds—Lt P Bunbury to be Capt, by pur, v 
Brvt Maj Hogge, who ret ; Cor and Adjt. J Gray to have the rank of Lt; Gor w 
8 Wood to be Lt, by pur, v Bunbury ; T E Dowbiggin, gent, to be Cor, by pur 
v Wood. 6th Ft—MajA A Barnes, from 25th Ft, ote Maj, v Griffiths, who ex. 
24th Ft—Staff-Surg of the 2d Class JS Smith, MD., to be Surg, v Pitcairn, who 
ex. 25th Ft—Maj J T Griffiths, from 6th Ft,to be Maj v Barnes, whoex. 35th 
Ft—C R Tennant, gent, to be Ens by pur, v Spratt, pro. 36th Ft—Lt, Cor, and 
Sub-Lt T G L C Gwyn, from 2d Regt of Life Gds, to be Lt, v Carew, who ex. 
62d Ft—Maj A HK Harvey, from 97th Ft,to be Majv Shortt, whoex. 63d Ft— 
Ens D E Manners, from 91st Ft.to be Lt, without pur, v W G L Crowther ,cas- 
hiered by the sentence of a General Court Martial. 69th Ft—Capt G H Messi- 
ter, from half-pay unatt, to be Capt, vG F Duckett, who ex. 7lst Ft—Ens B 
Brocas to be Lt, by pur, v Uniacke, who ret; F McDonnell, gent, to be Ens by 
pur, v Brocas. 72d Ft W Whitmore, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Urquhart, app to 
75th Ft. 87th Ft—Brvt Lt-Col WT Shortt, from 62d Ft, tobe Maj v Har- 
vey, who ex; Sec Lt J Peyton to be First Lt by pur v Murphy, who ret; EH J 
Meredyth, gent, to be Sec Lt, by purv Peyton. 90th Ft—Assisr-Surg. R C An- 
derson, MD, from Staff, to be Surg, v Ellison, dec. 91st Ft.—S T Sargent, gent, 
to be Ens without pur v Manners, promin 63d Ft. Ceylon Rifle Regt—Capt G 
B Tattersall to be Maj,by pur, v Martin. who ret; L V Wing tobe Capt, by pur, 
v Tattersall ; Sec Lt F Bagenall to be First Lt, by pur, v Wing; F I Kennedy, 
gent, to be Sec Lt by pur v Bagenall. 

Hospirat StarF.—Surg G K Pitcairn, M D, from 24th Ft, to be Staff-Surg of 
2d Class, v Smith, whoex. Acting Assist-Surg GS King, MD.to be Assist-Surg 
to the Forces, v Anderson, prom in 90th Ft. 

UnaTTacHED.—Capt P W ABradshawe, from 77th Ft, to be Major without pur. 

OrFick oF ORDNANCE, May 12.—Rl Regt of Artillery.—Sec Capt W Hender- 
son tobe Capt, v Fyers, retired upon half-pay. First Lt A F F Lenaoxto bv 
Sec Capt, v Henderson. Sec LtG M Pasley tobe First Lt v Lennox. 











Weare informed that Major-General Brotherton will receive the colonelcy of 
the 15th hussars, rendered vacant by the death of Sir Robert Thomas Wilson. 
We understand that Lieat-Gen Sir George Anson is to succeed the late Sir Ed- 
ward Paget as Governor of Chelsea Hospital. We hear that Maj-Gen Sir Joseph 
Thackwell who commanded the cavalry at the Chillianwallah, is to be appointed 
a G C B. Maj Gen Whish, who also distinguished himself in the recent Indian 
campaian, is to be appointed a K CB, oad Col Colin Campbell, of the 98th regi- 
ment the same. The 59th regiment of foot has received orders to embark for 
China ; five officers and 130 men are to embark ina few in a few days for Hong- 
Kong. Sir George Grey is to have the colonelcy of the 5th Ft, vice Sir Jasper 
Nicholl, thus rendering vacant the colonelcy of the 73d Regt. Maj Gen Duffy is 
to have the 73d Foot, vacant by Sir G Grey's change to the 5th. Maj Gen Hare 
Clarges iste have the 28th Foot. Lieut-Gen Sir Colin Halkettisto be thenew 
Deputy: Governor of Chelsea Hospital.—Glove. 


DEATH OF GENERAL THE Hon, Sin EDwARD PaGeEt, G C.B., GovERNOR oF 
CuevseA HosriTaL.—This gallant officer, fourth son of the late Earl of Uxbridge, 
and brother of the Marquis of Anglesey, died at his residence, Oakfield Lodge, 
East Cowes Park, Isle of Wight, on the 13th ult, aged73. His military services 
extended over an important period of our history. In 1794, having obtained a 
Lieutenant-Colonelcy in the oath Foot, he served with that regiment the cam aign 
in Flanders and Holland’ He was subsequently on active duty in the Mediter- 
ranean, at the capture of Minorca, in Egypt, Sicily, and Sweden. From the last 
he returned to a in 1808, and was immediately sent to Portugal, where he 
received from Sir Hugh Dalrymple the command of the advanced corps of his army. 
In the campaign in Spain he had under his orders the reserve of Sir John Moore’s 
forces, and was present at the battle of Corunna. Shortly afterhe was appointed 
to the staff in the Peninsula, with the local rank of Lieutenant-General, and com- 
manded the left wing of the army. General Paget conducted the advance from 
Coimbra to Oporto, and at the latter place, lost his right arm, which occasioned 
his return to England. He afterwards acted as second in command to Lord Wel- 
lington, but was unfortunately taken prisoner in the retreat of the army from Bur 
gos, in 1813. His capture by the enemy from the very midst, as it were, ofthe 
army was a very remarkable occurrence. It appears that as the British columns 
were advancing, the badness of the roads and the swelling of the rivulets caused 
an interval of about halfa mile between them, when Sir Edward Paget, riding 
alone to the rear to learn the cause of this separation, was taken unawares and car- 
ried off by a party of French, whom the badness of his sight would not allow him 
to dstinguish. 

Sir Edward was, atthe period of his decease, a full General in the army, Co- 
lone! of the 28th Foot, Governor of Chelsea Hospital, a Commissioner of the Roy- 
al Military College, a Knight Grand Cross of the Bath, and of the Tower and 
Sword. He married, first, 22nd May 1805, the Hon, Frances Bagot, fourth daugh- 
ter of William, first Lord Bagot; and, secondly, 22nd February, 1815, Lady 
Harriet Legge, daughter of George, third Earl of Dartmouth. By the former, 
who died in childbirth, 30th May, 1806, he had one son, the Rev. Francis Edward 
Paget, Rector of Elford, in Staffordshire ; and by the latter, who still survives, 
he had three sons, me Henry William Paget, Captain Patrick Paget, Grenadier 
Guards, and Edward Heneage Paget, and tive daughters, the eldest of the latter 
being the present Marchioness of Ormonde. 


Navy. 


ApPoinTMENTS.—Reav- Admiral Manly Hall Dixon to be Commander-in Chief 
on the Irish station, vice Mackay, promoted. Commrs.—W. Aldham, of the 
Superb, to the Hecate steam-ship at Portsmouth, protem.; R. 8. Hewlett, of the 
Excellent, to the Sphynx steam-sloop at Portsmouth, pro tem., for particular ser- 
vice. Lieuts.—Jokn Compton, of the Victory, to do duty as Hag-lieut. to Port- 
Admiral Sir T. Cape!, at Portsmouth, in the absence of Liect. Cochrane in the 
Hecate ——The North Star, Master Comm. Saunders, was to sail on the 18th 
ult., from the Nore with provisions for the relief of Sir John Ross's expedition in 
search of Sir John Franklin, and so anxious were the Lords of the Admiralty for 
her speedy transport to the scene of her usefulness, that they ordered the 
Stromboli steam-sloop, Comm. Lord A. W. Beauclerk, to take her in tow and see 
her as far towards the ice as prudence might dictate. 














Lieut. Moceswortn, R. N., anp tHe Loss or THE FortH.—The fol- 
lowing correspondence has taken place between the directors of the Roy- 
al West India Mail Company and the Lords of the Admiralty :— 

“ Royal Mail Steam. packet Company, 
No. 55, Moorgate-street, London, May 8, 1849. 

“ Sir,—The Court of Directors of this Company having made full inquiry into 
all the circumstances attendant upon the loss of their steam-ship Forth upon the 
Alacranes Reef, in January last, have felt so highly satistied with the meritorious 
conduct of Lieut. Molesworth, R.N., of H. M. 8S. Wellesley, who was a passenger 
on board on that occasion, that they have desired me respectfully to request you 
will be good enough to move my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to trans- 
mit to that officer the best thanks of the Court for his exertions, together with a 
gold watch, sent herewith, as a token of the Court’s approbation. 

“ T have the honour to be, &c. 
“ The Secretary to the Admiralty, &c. Whitehall, E. CHAPPELL, Secretary.’ 
“ Admiralty, May 9. 

‘« Gentlemen,— With reference to a letter of the 8th inst. from Captain Chappell, 
transmitting a gold watch for Lieut. Molesworth, R.N., of H. M. S. Wellesley, and 
requesting that itmay be forwarded to that officer with your best thanks for his 
exertions on the occasion of the loss of the contract steam-packet Forth on the 
Alacranes Keef, in January last, | am commanded by my Lords Commissieners of 
the Admiralty to acquaint you that they will be happy to carry out your wishes 
with regard to his gallant and meritorious conduct on that occasion. 

“Tam, &c., 


“ The Royal Mail Steam-packet Company, “W.A. B. HaMILTon. 








Tue Navication Laws.—pro & con.—It has not escaped notice that 


55, Moorgate-street.”’ 
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“THE METROPOLIS,” 


| ere by PARK BENJAMIN, G G. FOSTER,O. B. BUNCE, and B. HUNT, Esqs. 
at $2a year in advance. Office 15 North William Street, New York. Published on 
Saturdays,and containing a full synopsis of all the news of the week. * 

Such fea description of a new and successful weekly paper established on a permanent 
basis. It is neither political nor sectional, buta newspaper for femilies, being devoted to 
Literature, foreign and native, and to sound morality. Tt will always have something to 
please ail tastes, and be full of entertainment. 

Subscriptions received for six months at the rate of $1 for each person. Where the 
Canada postage is peid in advance, 25 cents will be charged to each subscriber ; but the 
Paper will be sent toany respectableorder. Address 

PARK BENJAMIN & CO. 


(e Al! papers, copying the above, will be entitled to an exchange. jun 9—Im 


NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 


BROADWAY, CORNER OF LEONARD STREET. 
SELECT LIST OF LATE ADDITIONS. 








Hallam’s Supplement to “Middle Ages,” 1 vol. &vo. 

Grote’s History of Greece, vols 5 and 6. 

Colman’s European Life and Manners, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Curzon’s Monasteries of the Levant, | vol. 8vo. 

St. Johu’s Adventures in the Desert, 1 vol. | 2mo. 

Headley’s Adirondack, 1 vol. 12mo. 

Willis’s Rural Letiers, 1 vol. 12mo. 

Campbells De Witt Clinton, 1 vol. 8vo. 

Murray's Hand Books of Italy, the East, Northern Europe and Spanish and French 
Schools of Painting. 

DonaTIons. 

One Hundred Songs of Beranger, translated by W. Young, Esq., Ed. Albion, from 
the Translator. 

The Shakspearian Reader, from the Editor, Prof. Hows. 

Documentary History of New York, by Dr. E. B. O'Callaghan, from the Secretary of 

tate. 





WEST POINT HOTEL. 


HE friends ofthe Cadets and the public in general are respectfully informed that the 
above House is now me for the reception of visitors. 

F. RIDER avails himself of this opportunity to thank the friends of Cadets and the public 
in general for the very liberal patronage ke has received during the nine years thathe has 
kept the above House, and assures them that nothing will be wanting on his part to merit a 
continuance of their patronage hitherto 8o liberally bestowed. 

West Pomt, May, 1649. my 3—6m 





GEORGE P. PUTNAM’'S 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
DOWNING’S LANDSCAPE GARDENING—4tn EDITION. 


In one elegant octavo volume, Price. $3,50. 


TREATISE on the Theory and Practice of Landscape Gardening, adapted to North 
America, with a view to the Sregeovemens of Country Residence—comprising histori- 
cal notices and general principles of the art, directions for laying out grounds and arranging 
lantations,the description and cultivation of hardy trees, decorative accompaniments to 
the house and grounds, the formation of artificial water, flower gardens,&c. With remarks 
on Rural Architecture. Fourth edition, enlarged, revised, and newly illustrated. By A. J. 
Downing, autbor of “ Designs for Cottage Residences,” &c. 


THE GREAT JARCHITECTURAL WORK. 
Inlarge 4to. elegantly printed, with 113 illustrations inthe best style of the art, giving ex- 
amples of the various orders and peculiarities of Architecture in various ages and nations. 
ints on Public Architecture, prepared on behalf of the Building Committee of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. By Robert DaleOwen. Price $6. 


ITALIAN LIFE AND LITERATURE. 


In 1 vol. 12mo, with views of St. Peter'sand the Lake Como. Price $1,25. The Genius of 
Ltaly, being Sketches of Italian Life, Literature, and Religion. By Rev, Robert Turnbull, 


author of “ The Genius of Scotland.” 


NINEVEH AND ITS REMAINS, 

With an account of a visit to the Chaldean Christians of Kurdistan and the Yezidis, or Devil 
Worshippers, and aninquiry intothe Manners and Arts ofthe Ancient Assyrians. By Aus- 
ten Henry Layard, Esq., D.C. L. With an [ntroductory Letter, by Rev. Edward Robinson, 
2 D., author of “ Biblical Researches in Palestine,” &c. In 2 vols., with about 100 illustra- 

ons. 

_ *,* Every word ofthe text and a fac-simite of all the Illustrations and Maps of the Eng- 
lish edition are given in this. 
MRS. TUTHILL’S NURSERY BOUKS. 

The Nursery Books for Young Mothers, by Mrs. L. C. Tuthill. 18mo. cloth, 50 cents. The 
volume will be a welcome present to all young mothers It comprises familiar letters on 
alltopics connected with the medicine and educational dep+rtments of the nursery, and is 
just such a book as every mother will find practically useful; and all the more so as itis writ- 


ten by a competent and experienced person of their own sex. 


Orders for the Importation of English Books forwarded by every Steamer, Subscriptions 
received forthe English Magazines, Keviews, and Newspapers. 


my 19 GEO. P. PUTNAM, Publisher, 155 Broadway. 





GENTLEMEN'S HATS. 


S Prine STYLES, 1349. WM. H. BEEBE & CO. HATTERS, 156 Broadway, New 
York, and 138 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. would respectfully invite the attention of the 
may and the Trade to the fact that they are now selling their Spring Style of Gentlemen’s 
ats to customers from every section ~% the country, and the cateeatiinary celebrity which 
their Hats have obtained, they think, warrants them in saying that they are positively un- 
walled for superiority of style, excellence of material, workmanship, and durability, by any 
other on the continent or perkage in the world. The fact, that we are constantly supplyin 
the most fashionable Hatters, throughout the United States, with Hats of our manufacture, an 
the universal encomiums bestowed upon them by the public press wherever they are known, 
would seem bo geanity ws in placing their merits in a conspicuous manner before the public 
throughout the th and breadth of the land. 
Our manufacturing facilities are now so extensive and complete, that we are enabled to sup- 
p'y orders te an unlimited extent, and we fully believe that the Trade would find their advan- 
tage in purchasing of us exclusively their Fine Hats, as they would thereby secure a uni- 
formity in their quality and appearance which could not fail to increase their sales very con- 
siderably. The various quality of our Moleskin Hats at wholesale, range in price from $30 
to $54 per dozen; and our Beaver and Nutria Hats bear about the same Price. An exten- 
sive essortment of Gents, Youth, and Chihirens Caps, of cloth and velvet, with childrens 
Beaver and Castor, Chapeaux and Caequettes, of our own manufacture and of the latest im- 
rtation from Paris, assistin completing the varie:y of our stock. A!so, Summer Hats of 
Panama, Straw and Leghorn, for Gents and Youths, with infants’ and children’s straw goods 
in the greatest variety. ‘ 
Orders for Goods of any description in our line will be put up with the utmost despatch 
at moderate prices, and on accommodating terms. 


W. H. BEEBE & CO. Hatters, at 156 Broadway, N. Y. 
and 138 


Chestnut street, Phila- 

N. B.—Gentlemen residing at a distance and wishiog for a Fine Hat, of our retail quality 
are respectfully informed that by remitting the price, $5, by mail, accompanied by a measure 
ofthe length and width oftheir Hats, taken in inches and fractions, on the inside of the crown 
and nearestthe brim, (which will give both the size and shape of their heads), they can have 
one or to their address, warranted to fit. . HB. & Co 
apid—lm 





LAND OFFICE. 


HE SUBSCRIBER offers at inducements to emigrants and farmers in the Northern 
States. He has a large number of farms for sale, at prices varying from five to ten dol- 
lars per acre, with good improvements, orchards, &c. The farms lie from 10 to 20 miles of 
Fredericksburg, in a beautiful and healthy part of the omnis Some with fine timber, and 
water powers, and some of them on the Canal, so that witha little industry the timber would 
ten times pay for the land. Good societ . and churches andschools conyenient A great 
many Northern men are buying these farms, they lie principally in the Gold Region, and 
may prove as productive in gold as those already bought and now being so successfully 
worked. Some farms have yielded as high as two hundred thousand dollars worth of gold 


: - WM. M. MITCHELL, Land Agent. 
Fredericksbur gh, Virginia, 31st March. ap 14—6m 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
26 Cornhill, London, 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
(Empowered by Act of Parliament,) 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1838. 
“A Savincs Bank FOR THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 

T LAMIE MURRAY, George Street, Hanover Square, Chairman of the Court of Direc- 
« tors in london. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


NEW YORK. 
Samuel M Fox, 
William Van Hook, 
Aquila G. Stout, 
Fanning C. Tucker. 
Bache McEvers, 


C. Edward Habicht, Chairman 
hn S. Palmer, 
James Boorman, 


George Barclay, 
Samuel! S. Howland, 


PRILADELPHIA. 

Clement C. Biddle, Louis A. Gedey, 

rge R. Graham, William Jones, 
W. Peter, H. B. M. Consul. 

BALTIMORE. 

Jonathan Meredith, Samuel! Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H B.M Consul, Henry Tiffany, 
Donald Mcllvain. Dr. J. H. McCulloh. 


BOSTON. 


Geo. M. Thacher, Benjamin Seaver, 
Israel Whitney, Elijah D. Brigham, 
Franklin Dexter, E. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 


Epwarp T Ricnarpson, General Accountant. 
For the United States, and B. N. A. Colonies, 


Pamphets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 


ASHINGTON DELIVERING HIS INAUGURAL ADDRESS, April, cal examiners, &c, can be had free of charge on application at 71 Wall street, and of 


1789, mm the Old City Hall, New York. Engraved on Steel by H. S. Sapp, from an Origi- 
na) Picture by T. H. Marreson, painted expressly for the Publisher. Size of the Plate 22 


each Impression. Subscriptions respectfully solicited. 
Copies will be furnished in the order they are subscribed for, as fast as they can be printed 
care and time being requisite to produce fine impressions. Proofs,$3 each. The first 
00 Proofs, printed on India Paper, $5each. Just published by 


ap 28 JOHN NEALE, 56 Carmine street, New York. 


ONE HUNDRED SONGS OF P. J. DE BERANGER, 
WITH TRANSLATIONS BY W. YOUNG. 
Freexce and ENGLISH on opposite pages. Londonedition. 1847. Price $1,25. For 
sale at this office, and at the Bookstores of Messrs Appleton, Bartlett & Welford, and 





Agents. 


art of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 


by 28 inches, printed on Fine Paper, 25 by 33 inches. A Descriptive Key will accompany io local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 


should any such arise] or otherwise. 
Thirty days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


of policy, 


he Unite States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 
where ail business connected with the Society’s operations in America is transacted—afford- 
ing thereby every possible advantage of promptness and attention to parties in cases of leave 
to travel, loana. settlement, &c,, 

Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock, P.M., at 7! Wall S’recc, and at the Office 
ofthe different Local Boards and Agencies. All communications to be aidressed to 

J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, 


jan 2 For the United States, aud for B. N. A. Colonies. 








Putnam. 

Thisis a pleasant volume, executed ina truespiri. * * * Excellent, aeverthel are 
the occasional approaches to the same kind of finish, though with a ruder instrument, which 
Mr. Young makes in this volume. Several of his transiations may compare with those of Mr. 
Mahony, (the Father Prout of Fraser’s Magazine) and we know ofnothing better in this way. 
The volume may be honest]y commended, as well to those who know Beranger, as to readers 
infinitely to be envied who have yet to make his honest, earnest, hearty, and delightful ac- 
quaintance.— London Examiner, \7th April, 1847. 


fie tas, however, given a faithful,in some instances, a spirited version of each song, and 

roduced a book that must be acceptable to every class of readers, because it bears within it 

e germs of value for all.—London Observer, 4th April, 1847. 

In one point Mr. Young particularly excels; his translation, despite ofall difficulties of ver 
sification, is wonderfully literal; it gives in almost every instance the exact sense, and Jften 
the very words of the French : it is, indeed, curiously faithfulto the text. There is another 
advantage of this edition which will make the book everywhere acceptable ; all songs of im- 

roper tendency are carefully excluded, and we have Berarger here purified from that irre- 
fi on and grossmess which are damning spots upon his reputation. This little volume by 

r. Young may, ard, indeed, oughtto be read by all_—Patrician, London Monthly Magazine, 
May, 1847. 

In laying this translation of a hundred of Beranger’s songs before the public, Mr. Young 
has, at least, acted fairly by his readers, for he places the originals on the opposite page. 
Upon the whole, he does not suffer from this invitation to compare him with his author ; for 
he has very succeasfully, in most instances, preserved the spirit of Rorangst, while clothing 
his ideas in a style which imparts to them an English character—John Bull, April, 1847 

For general ability and faithfulness we can heartily recommend Mr. Young’s translations— 

. those who have a knowledge of both languages, the comparison of the two texts is at once 
auseful exercise and adelightful occupation —London Illustrated News, 1 May, 1847. 

He has produced a set oftranslations which, if they want the wondrous compactness and 
more than Horation neatness of the original, are everywhere faithful, often, ful often ex- 
tremelyhappy. * * * His translations are, we repeat, always strict] faithfu often ex- 
tremely clever and well turned, and as a whole, we recommend the boo with every confi- 
dence, as an able, intelligent, and careful attempt.—London Morning Chronicle, 15th March, 
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J. H. JENKINS. 
GILDER AND FRAME MAKER, 





my i9—Sm 85 BLEEKER STREET. 
Cc. W. JENKINS, 

PORTRAIT PAINTER, 
my 19—6m 85 BLEEKER STREET. 





EDWIN FERGUSON, 
PURCHASING, COMMISSION, AND FORWARDING MERCHANT, 


58 CAMP STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
my i2—ly 





REMOVAL. 


pmiLir ERNST, Professor of the Behm and ordinary Flute, and Gaitar, would in- 
form his patrons and friends that he has removed to 293 Broadway, Lafarge Buildings 
Rooms No. 5 and 6, second floor.) my 5—6w 


LIFE INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

NO. 35 CORNHILL, LONDON, AND 65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
GAPITAL—£ 600,000 sterling, or $ 3,000,000. 
Trustees.—Joha Cattley, Esq., John Cox, Esq., Sebastian G. Martinez. 


DIRECTORS. 


Sebastian G. Martinez, Esq. 
Archibald Fred. Paxton, Esq. 
Denzil I. Thompson, Esq. 
George H. Weatherhead, M. D. 


Sir Robert Alexander, Bart. 
omas Benson, Esq. 
John Cattley, Esq. 
Rev. Wm. Fallofield, M. A. 
George Green, Esq. 
Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Esq. 
Physician, Septimus Wray, M. D. 
Bankers, Mesers. Glyn, Halifax, Mills & Co, 

On Insurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium loaned rd desired) for the first 
seven years, at5 per cent. interest, without note, or deposit of policy. then to be paid, or 
remain as a permanent loan, at the option of the insurer. 

Premiums may be paid either quarterly, half yearly, or annually. 
Noextra charge for sea risk to Europe. 
Referees in New York, 
His Ex. Hamilton Fish, Gov. of State of N.Y. | Anthony Barclay, Esq.,H. B. M. Consul. 

Stephen Whitney, Esq., James Gallatin, Esq., 

Samu] Wetmore, Esq., J. Phillips Phoenix, Esq., 

Henry Grinnell, Esq., John Cryder, Esq., 

John H. Hicks, Esq. 
New York Medical Examiners: 

JOHN C. CHEESEMAN, Esq., M. D., 473 Breadway, 

F. U. JOHNSTON, KHiaq., M. D., 752 Broadway. 
Standing Counsel.....+.ssesereceeeeccerseesereeeesHon. Willis Hall 
SOlicitOr...cccceccccscccccscccccsccccceccvccssccces Albert Gallatin, Jun. 

Actuary for the Southern States, resident at New Orleans, JOHN WINTHROP, Esq., 
16 Exchange Place, N. O. 


General Agent for the United States, FREDERICK SALMONSON, 65 Wall street, 
New York. 


(@" CALIFORNIA AND SPECIAL RISKS OF ALL KINDS TAKEN AT A COMMENSURATE PRE- 
MIUM. m 10 





THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 21ST auGusT, 1847 
CAPITAL, £50,000, 
President, Hugh C. Baker; Vice President, J.D.Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sadleir 
Physicians, G. O. Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. 
HIS COMPANY is prepared to effect AssuRANCE UPON LIVES, and transactany business 
dependent upor the value or duration of Human Life; to grantor purchase <Annnities 

or Reversions of ‘ali kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 
In addition to the various advantages offered by other Companies, the Directors of this 

pany are bled, fromthe investment of the Premiums in the Province at a rate of com- 
pound interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise a most mate- 
rial deduction of cost ; guaranteein® Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a smaller 








YCEUM GALLERY OF THE OLD MASTERS, %3 Broadway. The fn- 

est collection of Paintings and Engravings ever in this country. Open on Mondays 
Wednesdays, and Fridays, until 10 e. M. On Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays until 
sunset. my 5—lm 


THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 


4 EXHIBITION of Paintings by Artists of the above School willbe openevery day 
Sundays ensoptans from 10 o'clock, a. M. until 10 o’clock p.M.,at the large room over the 
hall of the Church B 





of Divine Unity, Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets. Ad- 





resent payment, or yearly premium, and granting increased ANNUITIES, whether imme- 
iiate or deferred, for any sum of money invested with them. They can also point to the 


peculiar importance to intending Assurers, as it enables 
such Assurers to exercise control over the Company, and facilitatest of healthy 
risks, as well as the prompt settlement of claims. 

Assurances can be effected wiTH or WITHOUT participation in the profits of the Company ; 
the premiums may be paid in half Pf or Ege Le meng my and the HALF CREDIT sys- 
pied any bem pe seal a> — , credit will be given for one half of the first seven 

remiums, secured upon the Policy alone. 

. : ‘Andual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life, 





local tion of the Company as of 











mission 25 cents. Season tickets until 15th June, inclusive, 50 cents. Catalogues 121-2] Age. | With | Without | Half Credit. | Age. With Without | Half Credit. 
cents. ap 2i—2m Profits | Profits. | ....ssssseee | Profits. Profits aeeabaenees 
15 1131 18 BS | cece 40 8 214 & 
R. EDMUND ARNOLD, from London, successor to DR. ROBERT NELSON, of 2 1174 LOE 1 crccccccccce 45 $171 $340 oe s4 
Canada, has removed to the office of the ~ peed meyer and will attend at the usual 2 229 1147 1176 50 4131 817 ll 414 
hours ; viz. from 0 10, A. M., from 1 to 3, P.M., and from 6 to Sin the evening. 66 White 30 298 2 02 226 55 5178 419 ll 5 34 
street, one door from Broad way. ml0—3m 35 1167 264 292 60 71010 6 911 6132 





HE GREAT CHINESE MUSEUM, Chinese Buildi d 
T open daily from 9 AM. tlloP.M This large and splendid nee re Br of ue 


wards of sixty figures, of the full size of life, likenesses of individual Chinese, dressed in the | Canada, while the assured 


costume appropriate to the situation and employment in which they are represented, and 
shows the costumes ofthe Chinese, from the Emperor, in his court ress, to the Beggar so- 





The above rates, For Life Without Participation and Half Credit, will, upon comparison, be 
found to be Lower than the similar tables of any other office at present offering to assure in 
with participation will share in three-fourths of the whole profit of 
that Branch of the Company’sbusiness. 

Tables of Rates, Prospeciuses, Forms of Application, and any farther information, can be 


citing alms ; with Barbers, Brokers, Carpenters, Blacksmiths, Shoemakers, Doctors, Hus- | obtained of the Secretary, or from any of the local agents. 


li 
bandmen, Soldiers, Fortune Tellers ; each surrounded by the implements of his trade or pro- 


fession. An exact representation of a Chinese Silk s.ore, with Merchant, Purchaser, Clerk 


Coolie, &c. Two complete Chinese Rooms, one showing Opium Smoking, and the other the 
Inner Apartments” of @ gertieman’s residence. A Court of Justice, the different sects of 
Priests. A “Tanka Boat” with its crew, &c., with models of Temples, Stores, Summer, 


Houses, Theatres, Bridges, Junks and Boats i i 
Porcelain, Marbie, Ivory, Silver and Wood. a acer syer Ft a en as 


in oiland water co- | Mon’ 


Agents and Medical Officers already appointed. 
Brantford.......ceseecscecececees William Muirhead....ce.sccccesceeeecersecesseveeerenens 
sevepeccccess fee sel = ag te 
Sa ake ror eee: ciate ae an eeeibiossscssee 
. ceceeccecseesseeee-« George Scott......++++. Dr. Alexander Anderson........ 
treal....cessecessccecesseeee Frederick A, Wilson.... Dr. 8. C. Sewell.....0..eeeseee 











eee eee eee eee ee ree eee 





lours; among the Hong enerchanta, tee. eperial Commissioner eying, and his assist- | Paris.........0.secccsesesesseees DAVId BUCHAN... ccesseeee ceccecrreseecesscesssceeeseeeens 


ant, Wang ; of the Hong merchants, Howqua, a, an 
Comprador, Boston Jack. A view of Canton, seven feet by three 
size; representations of the 





g, and the 


at shi 
and of Honan, of the cathe Quebec..... 
growth and manufacture of Tea, Silk, Cotton, and Porcelain. | §.Catherines........... 











EC. .26+s 


seat eee eeereeees 


soeseosee Lachlan Bell.....eeeeee eovccccccccocccccces 


Also of scenery throughout the Empire, processions, furniture, flowers, boete, deb, shells, &c. TOTOMLO.. vessssevsssossssesevses Edmund Bradburne.... Dr. George Herrick............ 


From the upper part of the hall is suspended a = number of Lanterns o} 


pe and oY ase Admittance 25 cents—c 
ic 


. most curious 
ildren under twelve years of age, half-price, 


sseeceveecenseseneee — Lapenations. «+- Dr. Samuel J. Stratford..,...... 
jorder of the Boar: 
a PHOMAS M SIMONS, Secretary, 





For sale at the Ticket Office is — or descriptive catalogue of the Museum, with remarks 


Customs, Histury, T &c.o1 China. jan 6—4f 


WORES OF ART, 


INE ENGRAVINGS, OIL PAINTINGS, &c.—WILLIAMS & STEVENs, 

353 Broapway, Importers and dealers in inglish, French and German Line and Mezzoting 
En gs, Lithographs, Views. §c., &c., have the pieasure to offer, with their choice and 
well-selected assortment of the productions of Modern Art, the following new and im 
portant publications. 

By Lanpseer—* SHOEING.”—The portraits of Horse and Dog in this picture are from 
real life. ‘The horse, the property of a celebrated surgeon in Loadoa, was a great favor- 
ite with the artist, and would never allow himself to be shod except in company with the 
Dog, and hence be always attended this fine animal to the smithy. 

By Herrinc—* FEEDING THE HORSE.”—Companion to the above, and an admirable 
specimen of this artist’s most truthful and pleasing pictures. 

Lanpseer’s “ HUNTERS AT GRASS.”—Title highly significant of the subject; three 
horses, very types of speed and bottom. 

Herrine’s “SOCIETY OF FRIENDS” and “TRANQUIL ENJOYMENT?” tell us of 
what all men seek. 

Frank Stone’s “ IMPENDING MATE AND MATED,” (chess-playing) cre atesa sort of 
paradox in demonstrating that a loss is a gain, and almost a gentle warning, or invita- 
tion—which sha'l we — 4 ‘—to all maidens and et who engage in the life game. 

Two new pleasing subjects, The “ HEATHER BELL” and the MOUNPAIN DAISY,” 
(happily represented by indeed a “ Belle” of nature, and a modest beauty,) the “ Rose” 
~y the “ Lity,” “ Mognine” and Eveninc” the “suNNY Hour,” and “ Hargvesr 

LOWER” 

“THREADING THE NEEDLE,” “SUNDAY MORNING IN THE LAST CEN- 
TURY,” “SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY AND THE SPECTATOR, “THE SPINNING 
WHEEL.” But a future opportunity must furnish space for further introduction to the 
exhaustiess fund of “ Art” gratification, which the fertile pencil of the modern school 
supplies. 

‘ome proof copies ofthe “ VERNON GALLERY,” four numbers received. 

Fine and early proofs of every important, publication received simultaneously with its 
appearance inEurope. Also an assortment of exceedingly choice specimens of London 
colored prints, finished expressly and solely for their house, in a style of exquisite beauty 
entirely unequalled. 

W.& S. have just published No. 1 of “NEW YORK IN BITS,” a graphic view of the 

Park, Ciry Hat and vicinity. Also a ee bird’s-eye view of ““‘NEW YORK AND 

ENVIRONS FROM WILLIAMSBURGH.” 

oe eee of every description manufactured to order in the most approved and fashiona- 
e taste. a 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


HIS preparation strongly recommends itself to the favour of the public from its posittve 
medicinal virtues and from its great success in the cure of Bilious affections and Febrile 
Diseases, to which the variable climate of our country is so subject. Frescribed in such 
cases it has been found universally to afford reef, and has gained much reputation amon 
ical men, who most generally sanction its use among their patients. In a torpid state ou 
the Liver, its use persevered in for a few days, has been found to aid in restoring the fane- 
tions of that important organ. In Gout and eumatism it has given great satisfaction, as 
having in a short period allayed all the inflammatory symptoms—it has in numerous cases 
tucceeded in effectually curing those afflicted. Of its ouccessin cases of Gravel, Indigestion, 
teary \ austen and Headache, it has invariably proved ineveryinstance a medicine 
at utility. 
repared and sold, wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggia, 
No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren. 
Also at 116 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 581 Broadway. 183 Broadway. 
100 William street.—Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore et., Baltimore. Fred. Brown, 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. C. M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles 
. LL 40 Canal st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout b= + ae 
. une 


PACIFIC MAIL STAMSHIP COMPANY. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAM PACKETS—The PsN4M4, of 
1087 tons, Capt. David G. Bailey. 
The OREGON, 1099 tons, Capt. Kobert H. Pearson. 
The CALIFORNIA. 1050 tons, Capt. Thomas A. Budd, are intended to form a monthly 
Line between Panama and ports in California. 
Passengers in the after-cabins are furnished bedding,but not wines and liquors, and will be 
allowed space for personal bezgage free, to the extent of 250 lbs va. not exceeding im 
measurement ten cubic feet. Freight on extra baggage or merchandize when taken, 
per tor, and one and a half per cent. on specie. 
Packages should not exceed 125 IHs. weight for mule carriage. 








Cabin. Steerage. 
Passage from Panama to San Blas, or Mazatlan............ B22. 2000000. Hi00. 
do, do do San Dre go,cccscccccssccseccccsecvesseUseeees oceee 125 
do, do do San Francrsed...ccesecscesceveesessMOccceceees ++ 1 


Passengers in the Steerage are found only such rations as are furnished to the crew, and 
must provide their own bedding. 
No etores to be landed will be taken as baggage. 
All personal port charges, including health fees and boat hire to be paid by the passen- 
gers. 
No passage secured until paid for. Apply at the office of the Company, New York, 
54 South Street. June 2 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS. 


HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 
Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, calling at Halifax to lard 
and receive Mails and Passengers. 








Ceptains 
Asia..... scerecccccececesccceeresG. H. E. Judkins | Hibernia ...........0..W J.C. Lang 
ri eovccceccccce A. Ryrie | Niagara.......sseeeceseeeeess J. Stone 
seeeee eeeeeeeN. Shannon | Canada.......+.0++... Wm. Harrison 
eeeccscccce E G. Lott! Cambria. ......ceccceceeseseeed. Letich 
Caledonia... vougias. 


Chase vessels carry a clear white light at their masthead—greenon starboard side—redo 
port side. 
























Captains. From 

Hernia. eStone....ces - © Boston, Wednesday, May 23. 
Cenada... Judkins.... “ New York, Wednesday, May 30th. 
Caledouia Leitch ‘* Boston, Wednesday, June 6th. 
Niegara. Ryrie. «New York, Wednesday, June 13th. 
Europa Lott.... “« Boston, Wednesday, June 20th. 
Cambria » Shannon +» “ New York, Wednesday, June 27\h. 
America eoccee .-Harrison....... «- ™ Boston, Wednesday, July 4th. 

Passage in first cabin from New York or Boston to Liverpool.............8120. 

o in second do ° do GO.. scene eecceccoce 20070, 


Freight will be charged on specie beyond an amount for personal expenses. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 


All Letters ‘ewspapers must pass through the Post Ovrice. 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr 
ict 28 38 Broadway. 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
ae Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sailing, from each port on the Ist, 6th, I1th, 16th, amd 26th of every 
month; the ships to succeed each other in the eeening conse, viz— 
8 r 














ips. Captains. from New York. From Liverpool. 
New World........ Knight. . Mar 6 ;Aug 21....Dec 2!.,..Apr 21 
West Point... Mulliner.....ccccccckl.ccccccollscccccscll | ssece TB. occcceee WB. .0000-.58 
Fidelia...... Sept 1.... 






Roscius....... 
Isaae Wright. 
Ashburton.... 
Constellation. 


Columbia .....- 
Patrick Henry.. 
Waterloo....... 
New York.....++++-.€ 
Sheridan....... ° 

Montezuma... 
Henry Clay....-..+ 
John R. Skiddy.....-.Shipley....... 
oeeeeeessGoodmanson.,. 


Nov 1....Mar 1....July! 
ee Ll.ccccce A 
Feb 1...June 1 | ..++ 16...+.+0+016.4. 


oe Gisee-eee 





















Oxford....-. i ° ug i 
GAFTIER. oc ncocccccccc MeFi OOiccccccss 0 MccccccceMbeccc cece feoce Ms ccccccceklocscsccell? 
Cambridge........ ..-Peabedy....... Nov 1....Mar 1....July 1 Wiseeases celB.osce +0216 


These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Punc- 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to Liverpool.....+.++++e+++++-B100 
ved od toN OER. ccccccccccss eve. 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Mentesnme, ! saac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidella, Cam- 
ridge and New York OODHUE & CO, or C.. H. MARSHALL, N. Y. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
T. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton, Henry Clay and New World, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO., N. ¥. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick 
SPOFFORD, TILESTON & Co., N. Y., 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 

Se line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each ether in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 

York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the 13th and 28th, and Portsmou'!l 

on the ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 





Ships. Masters. Days of Seiing from New Days of Sailing from 
York. London. 
Westminster, 8. C. Warner May 8, Sept 8, Jan. 8| June 28, Oct. 28, Fab. 23 
Northumberland, R. H. Griswold “2, © 24, “ 24) July 18, Nov. 13, Mar. 13 
Southampton, new, E. E. Morgan | June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. 8 “ 2, ees * 3 
Victoria, J. Johnston, Jr. “ 2, “ 2, “ 24] Aug. 13, Dee. 13, April 1s 
Hendrik Hudson,I. Pratt July 8, Nov. 8, Mar. 8 a: UF SP BS 
Marg. Bvans E. G. Tinker “=m © © 4 Sept. 13, Jan. 13, May 13 
Ame. Eagle J. M. Chadwick | Aug. 8, Dec. 8, April 8 @ "98" «” QR 228 
Devonshire,new, H. R. Hovey. “ A, “« 2, “ 24] Oct. 13, Feb. 18, June 1s 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced naviga+ 
tors. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c.,are of the best descrip- 
tion. 

The price of cabin passage Is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor — of o ee Fie Ld ed _ 

regular 80 
yo yaaa OF Packages, sent by them, unlest iy GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N. ¥. 
mar4 and to BARING . BROTHERS & CO., London. 


PACKBTS FOR HAVRE. 
ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on 
the Ist of each month, as followa:— 








New York. Havre 
ST. DENIS, (Ist ROPE, orwvveo case ; i Gebeners, 
¢ 16t MAY..-cccrecccesoes th June, 
Sows, wastes. 2 ist Septemoer ......... (16th October? 
8T. NICHOLAS, Sit he TUBTY.ceeseevees fein om 
. Bt JUNE. we.ceceseveess ¢ 16tn Ju! 
Drenengn, Saale. Ist October.....e0+.00.. € 16th Noveuber, 


BALTIMORE, $a , = “ggaggneoesboate sien April, 
r. Bt JULY. cccwsccccscccce 
ss ist November.......+.. ¢ 16th December, 
ONEIDA, Ist April......seeeeeeee. ( 5th May, 
Funck, master. let August......sesse00. fin September, 
Ist December.......... ¢ 16th January. 
The ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of experience in the trade, The 
price of passage is $100 without wines or liquors. 
Goods sent to the subscribers will betorwarded free from om expenses ht those actually 
incurred BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
mar 13 88 Wall Street. 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
OFFICE NO ¥$ BARCLAY STREET. 
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